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THE KING MUST DIE 
Mary Renault 


BOOK SOCIETY CHOICE 


“The book is not just brilliantly picturesque: it brims with feeling, and th 
vision seems to me memorably poetic: I was continuously captivated.’”-—RAYMO 
MORTIMER, The Sunday Times. 


“There is something seismic about this novel, a quality of noon madness. 
Unconditional praise is depressing, but how can one avoid it? . . . I shall not be th 
only reader to be hyptonised . . ..—JOHN DAVENPORT, The Observer. 


‘Fresh from re-reading it, curbing my enthusiasm and moderating my transport: 
(as a critic should), I am still moved to praise it up to the limits of my abilities.” 
DANIEL GEORGE, The Bookman. 


**A book with that rare ‘you are there’ quality . . . It is written with immense skilll 
in the first person in the language of the epic . . . Miss Renault has used he: 
authorities most cleverly to give a remarkably complete picture.””—pDA 
HOLLOWAY, The News Chronicle. 
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“Mr. Christopher Hibbert, wearing his learning lightly, has given us an account 
of the Riots which is capital; it is also exciting and completely satisfying.” 
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“Mr. Hibbert’s book is a gifted, original piece of reportage . . . his narrative 
writing is vivid and he has a particularly apt eye for the grotesque.’’—Jo. 
CARSWELL, Manchester Guardian. 

“Distilleries were cracked open, houses looted, churches burned down, 7 
people killed by gangs of toughs, and there was general unbridled licence. Sucl 
was the London scene in June 1780 when the populace rioted, the cause being a 
pro-Catholic Parliamentary Act. From contemporary records Mr. Hibbert has 
vividly re-created this alarming week.’’—KENNETH ALLSOP, the Daily Mail. 
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4 Foreword 
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‘A novel, as we say, opens a new world to the imagination,’ writes 
Mr Percy Lubbock in the opening chapter of his now classic study, 
The Craft of Fiction, ‘and it is pleasant to discover that sometimes, 
im a few novels, it is a world which “creates an illusion” —so 
pleasant that we are content to be lost in it.’ It is this aspect of 
the novel which Mr Frank Kermode, in his contribution to the 
Symposium we publish in this number, so convincingly stresses, 
pointing out that what D. H. Lawrence, E. M. Forster and James 
Joyce have in common, apart from their various degrees of techni- 
cal innovation and experimentation, is that ‘they all saw the novel 
as a world, not in a trite sense, but with very exalted notions of 
what wholeness is.’ 

_ Mr Kermode goes on to remind us that Lawrence’s fundamental 
criticism of the kind of novel that Galsworthy wrote was that the 
Forsytes ‘had lost caste as human beings and . . . sunk to the level 
of the social being, that peculiar creature that takes the place in 
our civilization of the slave’. It is clear from the answers of the four 
distinguished critics who have contributed to this Symposium that 
they all, in varying degrees, entertain a fear that English fiction 
today, in the hands of the newest practitioners (who were in fact 
the prime subject of the enquiry) encouraged by a considerable 
weight of false critical opinion, is concerning itself too exclusively 
with man as a ‘social being’; that the idea of the novel as a whole 
world, an image of life that engages all the faculties of mind and 
feeling, is dying out; that to a large extent journalistic boosting of 
the novelists who can be exploited on this easy topical level is 
responsible for the neglect and discouragement of the truly imagina- 
five novelists, who are creating what is in effect poetry. It is not 
without its irony, as Mr Kermode suggests, that the most effective 
contemporary proof of the superior power of the novelist as 
creator of a whole ‘world’ comes from the most unlikely quarter, 
n Boris Pasternak’s Dr Zhivago. 

Mr Quinton, though he may differ in many ways in his approach 
0 the subject, is on the same tack as Mr Kermode when he points 
yut that some of the best novelists of recent years are ‘anything 
sut realists’, endeavouring by means of poetic fantasy or symbolism, 
illegory and fantastic comedy to give those extra dimensions to 
heir work which the devotees of man as a mere ‘social being’ 
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FAULKNER 
Thes c Thirteen 


Oxford Mail 

‘The incomparable Faulkner, each story as com- 
plete as a Chopin study, not a sentence, not a word 
superfluous: each story conceived whole, born 
entire, a finished product. He is a giant among 
pygmies and These Thirteen, the second volume 
of his collected stories . . . bear testimony to his 
supremacy.’ 15s net 


E.B. PARTRIDGE 
The Broken Compass 


A Study of the Major Comedies of Ben Jonson 
Professor L. C. Knights 
‘Should appeal to any reader with a serious interest 


in literature. . . . My guess is that it will be a 
*“‘standard”’ book on Jonson for a very long time.’ 
25s net 


Rainer Maria Rilke 
and Princess Marie von 


Thurn und Taxis 


LETTERS 


Translated and Introduced by 
NORA WYDENBRUCK 


None of Rilke’s letters equal in importance and 
fascination this correspondence between 1909 and 
1926 with a woman of rare intelligence and wit. 
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4 FOREWORD 


inevitably exclude. Mr Quinton lists Nigel Dennis, Iris Murdoch 
and William Golding; Mr Kermode chooses, as his solitary con- 
temporary example in this class, Lawrence Durrell; Iris Murdoch 
appears again in both Miss Cooper’s and Mr Cranston’s choices; 
P. H. Newby and Francis King, and among the latest starters Frank 
Tuohy are also singled out in more than one list for qualities which 
obviously distinguish them from the neo-realists. 

_Now what is interesting about these choices (to which I would 
add myself the name of William Sansom) is that nearly all of them, 
though post-war novelists in the sense that their books began to 
appear in 1946 or after, are just on the age borderline of forty 
(which was proposed to the four contributors) —or several years 
over. And Mr Quinton, taking a more general view of the fiction 
scene today, reminds us that ‘the most impressive novelists writing 
today are all what might be called late developers. L. P. Hartley, 
Angus Wilson, Sybille Bedford and Roy Fuller all started their effec- 
five careers late in life’. If, with Virginia Woolf, one holds that 
however many novels one may write, one should not publish any 
before one has reached the age of thirty, there is nothing to cause 
anxiety in this; nevertheless, some of the most brilliant novelists 
did start their careers in their twenties, and the fact that one can 
discover so little of outstanding promise in the younger age group, 
rising above the level of technical competence that seems so easily 
reached today, may make some of us feel a certain apprehension 
about the future. 

Another—to me at least, disturbing—point that emerges from 
this enquiry, is the number of novelists, still young, who seemed 
to be at a high point of achievement ten or even twenty years ago, 
with power still in reserve, and have now fallen silent, or all but 
silent. Henry Green and Rex Warner are outstanding examples of 
total silence; and one novel apiece since the war from Elizabeth 
Bowen, Rosamond Lehmann and Christopher Isherwood is Lenten 
fare indeed. It is not merely that, in Mr Kermode’s words, ‘the 
major pleasures are no longer provided’, but that one sometimes 
wonders whether in ten years’ time, there will be much in the way 
of minor pleasures either. That is, if one looks only at the novel 
in England, rather than at that increasingly varied and lively 


phenomenon, the novel written in English. 
JOHN LEHMANN 


p.s. Owing to the fact that I am on holiday, I have been obliged to 
write this without seeing the ‘postscripts’ of our contributors. 
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Graham Greene 
OUR MAN IN HAVANA 
15s. 


{|| The Underground 
City 


\ H. L. HUMES 


A massive and absorbing novel of France during the last 
years of the Second World War and the first years of the 
Hy) peace that followed. As a portrait of the strange mixture of 
‘{ passionate bitterness and reason which is the France of 
Pétain and de Gaulle, it is unsurpassed. Book Society 
Recommendation. 20s. 


The Rack 


i A. E. ELLIS 


f Brilliantly blending farce and tragedy, this moving novel by 
\ a young author who has already had one story published 
Hi in The London Magazine, tells of a young English- 
man in a T.B. clinic in the French Alps. The dramatic 
) involvement of doctors and patients, the ‘other-worldliness’ 
of hospital life, a love affair—all are wonderfully observed. 
\ 18s. 


‘ Gore Vidal 


AsTHIRSDTY EVIL 


)) Once again Gore Vidal demonstrates—in seven brilliant 
| stories—that maturity of craftsmanship and individuality 

which was so evident in his novels Messiah and Fudgment of 
Paris. 12s. 6d. 
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EDITH SITWELL 


: The Death of a Giant 
To Alberto de Lacerda 


x 


Outside the wall of the death-room where the tall Prometheus lay, 
As grey as a boxing kangaroo Eternity’s sea is fighting 

A ghastly ghost—a ghost with a donkey’s bray: 

‘Hee-haw, 

See-saw, 

Now up, now down! 

Now king, now clown! 

I am the new Equality, mine is the day!’ 

Watched by no Furies, for in their place are flies 

Who with the beating of dark wings are finding 

The world’s new rhythm (a small buzzing in air, then silence,) 
In which the giant and dwarf take it in turns 

To rule: up, Giant, down Dwarf! Up Dwarf, 

Down Giant! thin as Man’s faith, or the Writing on the Wall, 
The teachers laugh: Jim No-One, small Joe None, 

Jack Straw and John Raw, 

And Man is alone. 

‘Not much of a world to leave,’ Prometheus said. 

Then, as world-long he lay on his death-bed 

With the marrow of his bone and brain clean-eaten 

By those who were his friends, the great fires beaten 

To ash from the Burning Bush that was his heart, 

His Will was read to those friends. No deserts hold 

A more desperate set of beasts—horses pretending to be men, 
And riding men for horses, foxes, jackals, 

Hiding behind their human faces. Bold, 

The little Jackal (with his gilded pelt 

Hiding the leprous spot and the world’s rot), 

Battening upon the Lion’s kill, the old world’s ill, 

Giggles ‘No more need I know the Lion’s weather 

But a time to sprawl and to wear the Ape’s feather: 
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I shall boast of the Lion’s kill as my own, 

And shall build my castle of the Lion’s bone.’ 

And with that all the animals hell-howled together 
With yawning mouths like Time into whose maw 

In the end all Caesars, sirens, cities, suns, 

Will in their ruin fall— ; 

(Yet more voracious.) But the giant’s Will said 

‘My loving friends, on my life you have richly fed. 

But now you have left me bare to the heart and the bone 
You must look to One you starved in your greed— 

Not the see-saw world (there is no world left, all is loss), 
There is only the echo that quenches the thirst in Hell— 
The sound of the terrible Tears that will fall from the Cross.’ 
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The New Novelists 
an enquiry 


ae 


Anthony Quinton 


A general discontent with the performance of British writers since 
the war is quite common. Many people seem to feel that it is all of 
a piece with the other features of our national decline, the natural 
associate of our diminished international importance, political 
ability and economic progress. Or perhaps, after the lean years of 
national endeavour, they felt they had a right to spiritual as well 
as physical feasts. Explanations of the supposedly meagre harvest 
are numerous: nuclear anxiety, the anaesthetising social peace of 
welfare Britain, post-experimental exhaustion, ideological hangover. 
It may be that these diagnoses have some application to the present 
state of poetry, which, in contrast to that of the inter-war years, 
is demure, tentative and exploratory, at any rate not the work of 
people who hope to be acknowledged as legislators. But as far as 
fiction is concerned they rest on a false assumption; with one 
reservation the novels of the post-war years can triumphantly 
survive comparison with the twenties or the thirties. Here are a 
dozen novelists: Kingsley Amis, Sybille Bedford, William Cooper, 
Nigel Dennis, Roy Fuller, William Golding, L. P. Hartley, Olivia 
Manning, P. H. Newby, Iris Murdoch, Anthony Powell, Angus 
Wilson. Neither of the inter-war decades could yield as long a list 
of thoroughly expert and individual writers. What Leslie Fiedler 
has said about the American novel is applicable to our own: ‘Much 
of the work of the earlier twentieth century which seemed a little 
while ago so exciting and important actually had only a temporary 
appeal and a parochial interest . . . our sense of a full-scale renais- 
sance, of a continually dazzling level of accomplishment, has turned 
out to be an illusion.’ Where the earlier period does score is at its 
higher levels. There is no one among the leading novelists of the last 
thirteen years who has managed to evoke any sustained and pas- 
sionate partisanship one way or the other; they are tractable and 
commodious figures who can be fitted into our lives without disrupt- 
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ing them. No one has made the sort of claims for the importance of ' 
his work made by, or on behalf of, Joyce, Lawrence or even Virginia | 
Woolf. 

For this kind of deficiency large-scale diagnosis is irrelevant. The | 
achievement of really major writers is unpredictable and unexplain- - 
able, it is a brute fact that does not even conform to statistical 
laws. Naturally they show some of the prevailing characteristics - 
of their time but their occurrence is just something to be grateful 
for when it happens and hoped for when it does not. In any one) 
period major novelists will be only a minute handful; for one: 
Conrad there will be a crowd of Galsworthys and Bennetts, for | 
one Joyce a sizeable accumulation of Huxleys, Maughams and . 
Priestleys. None of the novelists I have listed above would expect. . 
or be likely, to be treated as a hero or a prophet. They have no very © 
enhanced or magnificent conception of the novelist’s function and | 
behind their work lies neither the wish nor the capacity to | 
about major changes in the lives of their readers. 

The nearest thing to a great novel that I can discern in the post | , 
war years is Hartley’s The Boat, a rather neglected book which has } 
the magnitude of conception, beauty of writing and construction . 
and moral penetration which ought to add up to greatness, if any- - 
thing does. If I have a reservation about it, and I am not sure that: 
I have, it would be based on a certain daintiness or exclusiveness in 
Hartley’s vision of his characters and their world, a kind of ultimate : 
refusal to be serious that has affinities with Forster’s refusal to be: 
great. He seems to resist the tragic possibilities of his story, to) 
fend them off or sterilize them, by too ready an exercise of his} 
sense of the ridiculous. A reassuring decorum is preserved at the: 
expense of a full recognition of the fact of evil. But his feeling : 
for the absurd does contribute to the book’s greatest triumph, the: 
character, life and death of Mrs Pirbright, to my mind the most: 
moving human portrait in any modern novel. 

The first and principal thing, then, that a fairly thorough recon- -§ 
sideration of the post-war novel has made clear to me is that,, 
although there may be no great novelists and perhaps only one? 
great novel, there are quite as many good novelists as we have any ’ 
right to expect. Some other general points can be more briefly’ 
made. First, the hunger of journalism for provocative and easily 
communicable novelties has exaggerated the numbers and impor- 
tance of a certain type of book which has almost come to be: 
taken as the distilled essence of contemporaneity. I mean, of course, 
books by young men about the anguish of young men. Urban ini 
setting and mostly with lower-middle-class or near-proletarian 
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heroes, they provide an opportunity for description of and comment 
on the more comic or oppressive features of our social environment. 
They display a sub-Marxist resentment against the corruptions and 
falsities of the established order of things, more a pervading mood 
of suspicion than a social doctrine, however untheoretical. Along- 
‘side this is a para-Lawrentian personalism, emphatic about honest 
personal relations, the emotional centrality of marriage on equal 
terms and the sexual and parental satisfactions of domestic life. 
There is, of course, one good book of this species, the brilliant Lucky 
Jim, but as a species it occupies a vanishingly small place in the 
general scene. There is a lot of entirely readable stuff in this vaguely 
demarcated area (e.g. the novels of John Wain, Peter Forster, 
William Camp, Gillian Freeman, Roger Longrigg) that has at least 
a documentary interest but most of it lacks the bite, originality, 
humour and mesmeric verbal skill of its remarkable exemplar. 
Where the Allsop syndrome really is to be found is in the theatre and 
again in the literature of self-dramatization d la Colin Wilson. 
Second, a hackneyed point, the techniques of current fiction are 
resolutely traditional. For some time Philip Toynbee gallantly up- 
held the tattered Woolfian banner under a withering hail of abuse 
but with his abandonment of fiction there is no notable writer 
openly dedicated to the idea of literary experiment. Technical 
originality is now generally verbal or thematic rather than struc- 
tural. William Golding, for example, is a writer for a parallel to 
whose command of words we have to go as far back as Kipling 
but he does not yet seem to have found an adequate use to put it 
to. At the opposite extreme there are some respected writers who 
are really a bit too pedestrian in technique. Angus Wilson’s prose 
is as down-at-heels as Gissing’s and beside the leaden paragraphs 
of C. P. Snow the pages of, say, J. B. Priestley seem like outpourings 
of the most uninhibited lyricism. Snow’s flat prolixity seems, un- 
fortunately, to be catching. Both William Cooper and John Wain 
have been deleteriously influenced by it, though not to the total 
extinction of their humour and sense of proportion. 

Third, it is surprising how profound a silence has come to envelop 
the novelists who began writing in the thirties. Graham Greene has 
‘written nothing up to his best standard since The Heart Of The 
Matter in 1948; since Doting in 1952 Henry Green has published 
nothing at all; Elizabeth Bowen’s one book since 1949 was not a 
‘success; nor was Isherwood’s post-war novel; Rex Warner appears 
to have given up novels for translation. Of course novelists have 
to retire sooner or later; what is odd is that so many of the last 
generation of novelists should be retiring so early in life. The war, 
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in effect, has made a fairly clean sweep of the fictional scene. q 

Fourth, in the light of the conventional exaggeration of the 
status of the young man’s cry of protest and given the dominance 
of traditional techniques it would be easy to assume that the typical 
novels of our time were realistic. Those contributors who wrote - 
about novels in the recent special issue of the Times Literary Supple- 
ment all emphasize, generally encourage the standard social novel, 
clear and well-focused binocular vision of the contemporary scene. 
But as good a case could be made for the proposition that the most 
interesting fiction of recent years has been satirical or fantastic in 
form. No doubt there is a widespread respect for slabs of social 
realism, a feeling that this is what novels ought to be up to, but 
these are not the books that really excite people. Three of the best 
new novelists of recent years— Nigel Dennis, William Golding and 
Iris Murdoch—are anything but realists. Cards of Identity is a 
brilliant pantomime. Golding’s novels are multiple or generalized 
allegories and Iris Murdoch’s first two books are fables or legends 
for all their realistic machinery, in the more straightforwardly 
realistic Sandcastle | feel that the special qualities and virtues of her 
imagination are not so effectively exploited. Under this heading I 
should like to put in a word for a novelist who is well known as a 
critic, a rather caustic one, but whose novels have passed almost 
unnoticed— Anthony West. On A Dark Night and Another Kind 
communicate to me an extraordinary excitement, they are novels 
written with the author’s whole intelligence and are in no sense 
turns or acts, performances put on in a special tone of voice, an 
obvious-looking merit that is peculiarly rare. 

A final point, the most impressive novelists writing today are all 
what might be called late developers. L. P. Hartley, Angus Wilson, 
Sybille Bedford and Roy Fuller all started their effective careers 
as novelists comparatively late in life. But how splendid their late 
starts were. The Eustace and Hilda trilogy and Angus Wilson’s first 
two books of stories were remarkably individual and unfaltering 
achievements. Sybille Bedford’s A Legacy seems to me the best 
novel of the last five years and Roy Fuller’s Image Of A Society is 
of the same order of merit. 

So far | have not got round to saying anything specifically about 
novelists under forty (or thereabouts) as a group. If I give a list 
of what I take to be their performances the reason will appear. 
Lucky Jim, Nadine Gordimer’s The Lying Days, Thomas Hinde’s 
Mr Nicholas, Emyr Humphrey’s Hear and Forgive, Under The Net, 
J. D. Scott’s The Margin, Frank Tuohy’s The Animal Game. There is 
too much variety here for useful generalization, too wide a distribu- 
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tion of excellence for it to be reasonable to take sides. The remark- 
2 ble thing about these books, especially the less well-known of 
them, is the completeness of their professionalism. If one has any 
_ concern about the future of their authors it is that their individuality 
_ might be stifled and constricted by the mysteries of their craft. It 
is often pointed out sadly that the polemical discussion of ideas 
’ in the manner of Shaw, Wells, Chesterton and Belloc is extinct. We 
_ are too familiar with the extravagant destructiveness of abstract 
_ ideology, live in too unprecedented and insecure a situation, for 
_ their type of intellectual confidence to look like anything but 
_ bluster. One place where the exploration and development of 
_ general ideas can go on is in fiction and we are lucky to have 
novelists equipped for the job. 


Lettice Cooper 


1944-1958; the first thirteen years of the Atomic Age; in England 
the launching of the Welfare State; all over the world the urgent 

movement of the coloured peoples towards autonomy; the first 
adventures into outer space; endless talks of disarmament, endless 
tests of nuclear weapons, a furious race between co-operation and 
destruction; against this background what novelists have come for- 
ward to express the pace and urgency of the period? 

Looking at the harvest of the thirteen years | am surprised to 
see how little it has been expressed, probably because only a great 
novelist could hope to attempt it and there have been no great 
novelists: no genius but plenty of talent; a high degree of accom- 
plishment, brilliance rare. The War and Peace of the Cold War is 
still to come, perhaps from some writer looking back on it from 
an unimaginable future. Most of the novelists who have come for- 
ward during these post-war years have met the challenge of ‘what 
you call the times’ obliquely, with irony, comedy and farce. 

They have an honest fear of anything phoney or high falutin. The 
pendulum is at the farthest end of the swing from sensitivity, the 
hero is no longer the kind of man who used to suffer agonies at 
school from being misunderstood by more robust children; he is 
likely to have been a brash little tough who cheated to get the form 
prize. The psycho-analytical approach is for the moment out, 
perhaps because the discoveries of psycho-analysis have by now 
been absorbed into the blood stream. The ‘slice of life’ has given 
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place to the story, often to the old fashioned story with a surprise — 
at the end. The difference can be seen by a glance at the pre-war — 
starters who are still setting their juniors the pace. For instance, — 
Rosamond Lehmann’s The Echoing Grove, L. P. Hartley’s The Go 
Between both begin at a point where the drama is over and go back 
to explain how that point was reached. These novelists threw away — 
suspense, rightly confident in their power to hold the reader with- 
out it. As always happens, the new generation of writers picked 
up their predecessors’ discard. Marghanita Laski’s Little Boy Lost, 
Kingsley Amis’s Lucky Jim, John Braine’s Room At The Top, John 
Wain’s The Contenders, Iris Murdoch’s The Sand Castle and The Bell 
are all pieces of straightforward storytelling that keep the reader 
guessing up to.the end. 

When there is a change over to another kind of novel, it is often 
ushered in by one book which comes exactly on the turn of the 
wave. To me it seems that this immediate post-war period falls 
into two halves, and that the division was marked in 1953 by the 
publication of Lucky Jim. The new novelists who had established 
their reputations before this book came out, were nearer to the pre- 
war tradition. | am thinking for instance of such novelists as Angus 
Wilson, P. H. Newby, and Francis King, who, however contemporary 
in outlook, inherited, among other things, a more closely woven 
texture than their successors. Angus Wilson is one of the very few 
post-war novelists who attempted, in Anglo Saxon Attitudes, a 
full scale novel with a wide network of interweaving characters 
and episodes. To say ‘attempted’ is perhaps an understatement, for 
in many ways this book came off, but it seemed to me to be con- 
stricted by a too visibly artificial plot; it was, however, a book by 
somebody who accepted the challenge to try and represent the 
complications and close intercommunications of modern society, 
and as such stands out against the mass of neat little novels, each 
one Well within its author’s compass. 

When I think of P. H. Newby I always remember a novel which he 
published a few years ago with the title Snow Pastures. These 
pastures were not the uplands of the Himalayas nor the frozen 
wastes around the North Pole, but household washing, white sheets 
and table cloths spread out to dry on the currant bushes in front 
of an English farmhouse. This was so characteristic of Mr. Newby’s 
eye, which, when it is out, can obscure a subject with too much 
fandandication, but when it is in, can illuminate it with the fresh 
pleasure of surprise. 

Francis King’s technical skill and acute observation make him a 
most satisfying novelist up to a point. He brings his characters to 
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life visually by skilful descriptive touches; aurally by dialogue 


_ always Opposite. He is particularly good at handling a scene in 
_ Which a group of people light each other up and reveal their hidden 
_ preoccupations by their interplay. What prevents his novels from 
_ being even better is a certain want of emotional variety. Funda- 
_ mentally all his characters feel rather low, and this narrows a range 
_ of feeling for which, if he could widen it, Mr King has all the 
necessary tools in his well-equipped workshop. With this group 
_ belongs the New Zealand-born James Courage, the bulk of whose 
_ work has been published between 1945 and 1958. His special gift, 
_ as in Desire Without Content, The Young Have Secrets is to isolate 
a small group, often against the remembered background of his 
own country; he has much insight and a limpid prose style. 

_ Ido not for one moment mean to suggest that these novelists, 
_who had established themselves before Lucky Jim, have yet reached 
their zenith. There is not a great difference in age between most 
of them and the next group, but there does seem to me to be a 
difference in mood and style. 

Among the favourite subjects of the post-Lucky Jim group are 
class distinctions and money. Class distinctions are more prominent 
in the Welfare State, where distinctions in wealth and property, 
although still there, are steadily shrinking. Money grows in im- 
portance as its purchasing power declines. These novelists are free 
to deal openly with any kind of sexual relationship, their period 
has seen an important change and we are likely to have no more 
obscenity trials from reputable authors and publishers. The tendency 
is to handle all subjects lightly, to ignore national and international 
politics, and to use only a vaguely contemporary background, so 
that to our friends across the Channel the English still appear to 
be playing bowls while Armadas are launched. 

Farce was at first the keynote of these novels, but it is interesting 
to see that some of the best post-Lucky Jim novelists, such as Iris 
Murdoch and John Wain do not now find farce enough. Both these 
two have brought highly trained and critical brains to bear upon 
the business of novel writing. Farce in their work is now becoming 
an appreciation of the farcical in life rather than an end in itself. 
Both of them have been growing into the real business of novel 
writing, which is to create a world with its own organic life. Iris 
Murdoch seems to me to have achieved this in her recently pub- 
lished The Bell, a novel which has a poetic quality, a touch of 
the true novelist’s magic. The people who come to stay for a few 
months in the lay community outside the Abbey walls of Imber 
are alive, we should know even if we were not told that much 
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had happened to them before the book opens and much would | 
happen after its end. ; 

The same departure from pure farce to the use of farce as an in- 
gredient marks John Wain’s The Contenders. Robert, the artist, 
and Ned, the industrialist, are enclosed in their rivalry with each | 
other to a degree that would be-unlikely in real life, given two men — 
both extremely successful in widely different and absorbing pro- 
fessions. They perform their unchanging roles a little too much 
like novelist’s marionettes, but the real theme of the book is the 
liberation of Joe, the storyteller, from his overriding preoccupa- 
tion with the contenders, towards independence and maturity. 
What a much better book this would have been if Pepina, the 
agent of Joe’s liberation, had not been a figure of cardboard! But 
even so it is an interesting novel full of wit and perception. By 
contrast with Iris Murdoch and John Wain, who seem to be grow- 
ing into novel writing, John Braine, with a much narrower range, 
gives the impression of being born for the job. His Room At The Top, 
the tragic story of a healthy, vigorous and capable young man whose 
only real desire is to be given, not to earn, money and the kind of 
prestige it brings, is not without flaws, but it has the bite of 
actuality. So, in a less dramatic way, have the novels of William 
Cooper, who paints with irony but also with sympathy the day- 
to-day lives of what are known as ordinary people. 

It will be an unhappy day when novels can all be fitted into a 
group, and of course there have been exciting varieties among the 
new writers of this period. Two remarkable first novels come to 
my mind, William Golding’s brilliant Lord of The Flies and The 
Dividing of Time, by Elizabeth Sewell. The Dividing of Time was 
the most original first novel that I came across during these thirteen 
years. It described the inner life of a young woman working in a 
Ministry, who while occupied with adult responsibilities was going 
back in time through the experiences of her early years, embodying 
it in fantasy figures, some of whom were menacing, some com- 
forting, but all had the vivid quality of dreams. A few years later, 
Elizabeth Sewell published a second good novel, of a very different 
kind, The Singular Hope, the story of a young girl growing up to 
first love in a school for partly crippled children. I have been 
waiting with great interest to see what Miss Sewell would do next. 
I also have my eye on a new novelist, Julia Birley, who published 
this spring a first novel called The Children on The Shore. This book 
was a little too long in places, if it had not been a first novel the 
author would probably have hardened her heart and cut it, but 
what a good sign in a first novel to have plenty to cut! This book 
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_ again was a piece of genuine creation written in distinguished 
_ prose. I would lay odds on Julia Birley for the future. 

oe. One or two of the most promising novelists of this post-war 
_ period seem, I hope only for a time, to have dropped out of the 
_ race. Where is the new novel from Walter Baxter, whose Look 
_ Down in Mercy was one of the best books to come out of the last 
| War? What has become of Roland Camberton whose light-hearted 
_ Scamp was the first portrait in fiction of the Espresso World? Isn’t 
_ it time that we had another of his occasional and always striking 
novels from Roy Fuller? I am glad to see that there is a new novel 
/ on the way from P. B. Abercrombie whose Victor and The Van- 
_ quished I so much enjoyed. She is a novelist who gained a great 
deal from Henry James and will have gained still more when she 
has let go of his hand. And where is a new novel from Ernest Frost, 
one of the most promising starters of the post-war years? I still 
remember vividly his A Short Lease. It was his third book and 
followed two others in which over-exuberance of style and a 
tendency to write outside his digested experience did not disguise 
the born novelist and were perhaps a necessary part of his develop- 
ment. In A Short Lease, the story of the first love affair of a young 
student in a provincial town, all that had been promise became 
performance, and like The Bell, this book had a touch of that rare 
quality of magic, which has not been common among the novels 
of this period. 


Frank Kermode 


Between my first scribbling some notes for this piece and my trying 
to get them together, two events of unequal importance occurred 
to make me go about it in a different way. The first was an article 
in The New Statesman by Miss Pamela Hansford Johnson, in which 
she replied to certain gloomy observations on contemporary fiction 
recently made by Mr Philip Toynbee, and the second was the arrival 
of Pasternak’s Doctor Zhivago. Previously I was trying to answer the 
questions put to me straightforwardly, as a fairly heavy reader who 
nevertheless could pretend to no professional knowledge of new 
fiction, which I read in bursts and entirely for fun. This hedonist 
approach, which I have no intention of abandoning, would have 
enabled me to produce a fairly impressive list of writers who obey 
the law that ‘It must give pleasure’ even if they do not much 
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interest themselves in the Supreme Fiction. I was going to say ho v 
glad I was to be living at a time when a normal appetite for fiction 
can so easily be satisfied. Admittedly it must have been mores 
exciting to have Vanity Fair and Dombey and Son coming out 
simultaneously in monthly parts; but 

Though the great song return no more 

There’s keen delight in what we have. 
There is a numerous class of novelists—Mr Pinfold, though not 
Mr Waugh, belonged to it—which is ‘notable for elegance anc 
variety of contrivance’, and to which we owe gratitude for its 
evincing ‘so much will and ability to please’. If you need a dozemp, 
ingenious and well-tempered fictions a year you can get them 
from English writers; if you need more, American aid is easily gots 
and its quality is superior. A period in which Mr Nemerov’s The 
Homecoming Game can pass without noticeable acclaim has high 
standards for minor fiction. 

In distinguishing between minor and major, I do not mean tha 
one gives pleasure and the other is above that, but rather that the 
run-of-the-mill delights of the former are trifling compared with 
that possession of the mind and senses which makes great art 
overwhelmingly pleasant. There is no mistaking this experience 
Doctor Zhivago provides it; and quite obviously no English writer 
under forty has done so, to put it mildly. Does anybody even wanti 
to try? It is a disquieting thought that we have as yet no majop 
poetry from a poet born in this century, let alone since 1918, anc 
that the great novels of the twenties were written by men alread 
mature and indoctrinated by the ’nineties. Anyway, for whatever 
reason, the major pleasures are no longer provided. 

In the dispute between Mr Toynbee and Miss Hansford Johnson 
I therefore find myself on Mr Toynbee’s side, because he insists on} 
the need to learn from the great ones. It is not true to say thant 
this raises false issues—Bloomsbury aesthetic versus no aesthetic 
at all, the novel of the individual versus the novel of society, a: 
Miss Johnson does when she wants to argue that the neo-realist:! 
have an aesthetic too, and that Mr Toynbee is fixated on the 
‘experimental’ novel. For, true though it may be that too many} 
epigoni have supposed the innovations of those great ones to be 
merely ‘technical’ (Mr Toynbee himself is not one of them) it iif 
equally true that the ultimate purpose of all their experimentation# 
has been forgotten; and that may be why we do not get any attempt 
to provide the major pleasures. 

It is obvious, for example, that the ‘technical’ innovations on 
Lawrence or of Mr Forster are slight by comparison with Joyce’s: 
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_ what they have in common is therefore overlooked. They all saw 
the novel as a world, not in a trite sense, but with very exalted 
notions of what wholeness is. They hated division, whether be- 
tween thought and emotion, sense and spirit, form and matter, 
pleasure and value; they wrote against it, and laboured to exclude 
it from their fictions. Lawrence wanted an image of union, a pure 
‘freedom that had gone out of life; he looked at the Forsytes and 
found that they were slaves, for they ‘had lost caste as human 
beings, and . . . sunk to the level of the social being, that peculiar 
Creature that takes the place in our civilization of the slave’. So 
much for Neo-Realism; and this is not just Laurentian primitivism, 
for Wyndham Lewis, and others, would have said something quite 
like it. Lawrence’s way of asserting true value is by images, not 
by social reporting; for example, by the marvellous moonlit corn- 
fields of The Rainbow, right in the tradition of English visionary 
landscape from Blake, Calvert and Palmer; thus he rejects man- 
made divisions, and the book itself, though deeply flawed, is an 
-attempt to make a world where such values obtain. The circular 
dream of Joyce is invented for the sake of another whole, self- 
supporting and undifferentiated. A Passage to India I think the most 
remarkable of all attempts to make such a world, as I’ve argued 
elsewhere; it is the most widely read of all neglected books. Similarly, 
Aspects of the Novel, that subtle and profound introduction to 
‘major pleasures, is now treated as a lightweight book; a clear sign 
that we have forgotten what these major artists were attempting. 
Anybody is entitled to decline such attempts, on the ground of cost 
if on no other, and it is hardly treasonable to shun the dilemma of 
perfection of the life or of the work. But it seems that it cannot be 
avoided by him who tries to write that most difficult of poems, the 
poem of the earth—the only kind we can now have, says Wallace 
Stevens, because the poems of heaven and hell are written. 

For the major modern novel is a poem; giving the kind of pleasure 
that the vast majority of new novels do not even aim at. One of the 
few exceptions is Mr Durrell’s work in progress, an anatomy of 
love undertaken in the conviction that ‘somewhere in the heart 
of experience there is an order and a coherence which we might 
surprise if we were attentive enough, loving enough, patient 
enough’, to quote its narrator. One must respect the attempt, in 
Justine, to focus the thing itself, to get something analogous to 
Lear tearing off his clothes, in that basic act of sex in a bazaar- 
booth, where the lovers lie ‘like the victims of some terrible acci- 
dent’; and, in theory, the power of love to evolve into every species 
of perversity and refinement, without severing its relations with 
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simple evil, is a wonderful theme for a book about everything. © 
But Mr Durrell seems not to hold on, to keep his poem on earth and 
be that kind of necessary angel. His angel becomes a Neoplatonic 
demon, his Alexandria is too Alexandrian, his fineness turns into 
finesse, and we become (to borrow an analogy of his own) as dulled — 
by its battery as a chamberpot at a symposium. Consequently it 
seems to fall short of completeness; measure it, for this quality, by 
Doctor Zhivago. Yet Justine and its successors should remind us 
of the need for such attempts to treat, parabolically, everything, 
at a time when novels are merely about something, like the Foreign 
Office or aeroplanes or Chelsea or sin. 

It will be objected, perhaps, that there are very serious novels 
which, if not about everything, are at least about a lot, like C. P. 
Snow’s series on love and power. Mr Snow has that great knowledge 
of how things are done that will always be necessary equipment 
for epic, and he has magnanimity. But to read his work is to study 
the entropy of a fictional world; not all his power animates all his 
book. This, in a different way, could also be said of Mr Powell. To 
make a world it is necessary, but not enough, to know this one; 
to bring its possibilities to being the artist has to put forth all his 
goodness. His world will have its myths, its politics, its sociology 
and psychology, as Pasternak’s has; but it will never be devoted to 
illuminating or explaining their counterparts in life. If this were 
so it would be right to make high claims for C. P. Snow and Angus 
Wilson, or treat as of the highest critical importance such mortal 
matters as Tolstoi’s history or Fielding’s ethics or Lawrence’s 
‘thought’. As a matter of fact, something like this kind of short- 
circuiting is always going on; it can produce little formulas of some 
limited value, as when one says Mr Waugh’s ‘theme’ is ‘damnation’ 
or Mr Golding’s ‘redemption’. But usually it does harm. Lucky Jim, 
which I think a good book, is rubbish as an account of this world; 
we should be better occupied, in the manner of the Newest Criticism, 
in deciding whether the hero was an alazon or an eiron than in 
making our world a bit more like Jim’s. 

Readers who interpret in part are provided with novels that 
prophesy in part. Miss Murdoch began with a book, untainted by 
utility, about the way a philosopher’s eye informs a city; but she 
has given up information (‘primitive sense’, as Keats said). This 
information of a whole world is what we find in Pasternak, born 
1890 and a poet of the great age. Who now wants to do it? Does 
Mr Wain, writing fiction; feel for its recalcitrant body that loving 
hatred one senses in his highly wrought lyrics? The pleasant passion 
for integrity, consonance and clarity, three in one, is considered 
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_ proper only in the lyric poet; the novelist becomes an artificer of 
a lower sort than Dedalus. 

__ So, with Pasternak’s ‘luminous stasis of esthetic pleasure’ glowing 
_ before me, I do not write down the names of the young writers 
| who have evinced ‘so much will and so much ability to please’ in 
_ a lesser way. There is, however, one youngish English writer who 
* does not fade away in such company, and that is Mr Golding. It 
_ is most comforting that he is held in such respect by young readers, 
_ for instance in Oxford; for some notion has got about among their 
elders that he is only a superior stuntman. I do not tire of writing 
about Mr Golding, though some may be tired of reading me; at 
present there is room only to say that he is about as grossly under- 
estimated as A Passage to India was by its Criterion reviewer. He 
is our greatest comfort, because he writes as if the possibility of 
greatness—of wholeness—still existed. He makes no concessions to 
the consumer, for his books grow less and less easy. There are now 
more novels than ever put together after a study of the market— 
like those American books attacking Senate Committees or the 
advertising game which have little sex-packets about every forty 
pages, and that the market is sophisticated enough to enjoy being 
wooed very crudely we know from the success of Mr Ian Fleming 
and Mr Raymond Chandler, whose last wretched book was reviewed 
_here with timid approval. Even great gifts can be tainted by all this, 
__as perhaps Mr Salinger’s are. Mr Golding might live in another world 
for all the effect it has on him. The only writer I propose for this 
list of those who have achieved or promise greatness is, apparently, 
a somewhat secluded figure who loves Greek poetry better than 
publicity. He is not neo-realist, he is restlessly experimental. He is 
devoted to the high pleasures of tragedy. Old-fashioned, in fact. 


Maurice Cranston 


] take the subject of this symposium to be the work of English 
novelists born in 1918 or after: this precludes my writing about 
several people I should particularly have liked to discuss — Elizabeth 
Montagu, Robert Liddell, Olivia Manning, William Sansom and 
Gerald Hanley, for example, who were all born a little earlier. The 
most striking fact about the chosen ‘age-group’ is how few are the 
names it contains. Ten years ago I should have said that the two 
most interesting English novelists then under thirty were PH: 
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Newby and Francis King. To their names I can now, I feel, add 
only one other, that of Iris Murdoch. Of all English writers aged 
forty or under, these three alone seem to me to be true novelists, 
that is, writers for whom the novel is the central medium of ex- 
pression, and also substantial novelists who have produced, not an — 
odd novel or two, but something approaching an oeuvre. 

Newby and King are curiously unlike each other. Newby made 
an almost meteoric appearance in 1945 with his first novel, A 
Journey to the Interior. A year later, King, who is some five years 
younger, made a smaller, but still a considerable impression, with 
To the Dark Tower. Newby has sustained his reputation; King has 
accumulated one. A Journey to the Interior was a novel in the 
Forster tradition; King’s was heavily influenced by Montherlant. 
Afterwards it was King who became rather Forsterish, though he 
acquired at the same time, less happily, some Maugham-like qualities. 
Newby has developed in depth, King in range. Both are very uneven 
writers, but each is uneven in his own way. Newby does the same 
sort of thing, sometimes successfully, sometimes unsuccessfully; 
King writes different sorts of things, some better than others. Each 
has the defects of his merits. Newby has a compelling earnestness, 
-which sometimes lapses, despite his gift for comedy, into lugubrious 
solemnity. King has a quick wit and intelligence; but he is some- 
times unreflective, flippant, and even careless. Newby gives the 
impression of taking things too seriously; King of not taking them 
seriously enough; but they are both of them born novelists, with 
marked powers of imagination and sympathy and observation. 

Iris Murdoch made a later start, publishing her first novel in 
her middle-thirties, when she had already a reputation as a philo- 
sopher and literary critic. Her work is not in the least uneven, but 
has blossomed out most smoothly and steadily, with each new 
novel better than the one before. Her first, Under The Net, in which 
one can discern some affinity with the work of Raymond Queneau 
and of Joyce Cary, was received with more acclaim than under- 
standing. It was even thought to have something to do with the 
cult of the Angry Young Men. It is certainly an enigmatic book. 
Miss Murdoch has never (so far as I know) made any statement 
about her intentions as a novelist, and it may be that it pleases 
her to fox her critics somewhat. One needs, I think, to look at each 
of her books in the light of the others. She has simplified her tech- 
nique as she has gone forward, and improved it. Her last book The 
Bell is a triumph, and that very rare thing in literature, a work 
of compassionate satire. 


I have wondered whether I should add to the three names I have 
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“mentioned a fourth, that of Emyr Humphreys. He is of the right 
age, and he has published six books. Moreover, he was once such 
a promising writer. I think especially of The Little Kingdom, The 
Voice of a Stranger, A Change of Heart: all fresh, vigorous and 
; original novels. Then Humphreys won the Maugham Prize, and he 
has never been the same since. (Incidentally, he is not the only 
‘writer for whom this Prize seems to have acted as a positively 
_ traumatic shock; some talents appear to have been extinguished by 
it.) The best one can say of Humphreys’s last two books is that 
‘they are competent and nugatory; and that is perhaps the worst 
one can say of any book. I should have more faith if they had been 
- positively bad. 

It is natural that there should be in this class of writers under 
forty several who have registered only one or two successes. Among 
those who have produced something more than one good novel, 
I put first a name of which little has been so far heard: Nicholas 
~ Mosley, author of The Rainbearers and Corruption. I do not know 
_ why he has not had more recognition. Possibly it is because there 
is nothing chic about his work, nor anything for Fleet Street to put 
one of its idiotic labels on. The virtues of his novels are the tradi- 
tional virtues. His writing has at the same time a delicacy, which 
many people now despise, and a strength, which many people 
may not see. Perhaps, like L. P. Hartley, Nicholas Mosley is the 
sort of writer who has to win his recognition slowly. Brian Glan- 
ville is another interesting young novelist, but his second book 
was notably less good than his first, Along the Arno. As much 
might be said of Gillian Freeman, who has not yet repeated the 
success of The Liberty Man. The most extreme example here, how- 
ever, is that of Thomas Hinde: his first novel, Mr Nicholas, was 
excellent in every way; his second, Happy As Larry, was so utterly 
jejeune that one could hardly believe it had been written by the 
same hand. One awaits with almost nervous apprehension a suc- 
cessor to Frank Tuohy’s recent first book, The Animal Game, though 
I believe he will hold his own. 

To my mind, the greatest disappointments among the novels by 
younger English writers have come from precisely that group which 
has been most publicized: the ‘Movement’ or the ‘Angries’ or what- 
ever they are to be called. When John Wain’s first novel Hurry On 
Down appeared it really did seem to point to a revival of something 
that had been lacking in English fiction for a long time, the serious 
farce—aggressive, misanthropic, embittered, but full of gusto and 
intelligence. Amis’s Lucky Jim, though it amused me rather less, 
was a welcome successor in the same genre. Since then Wain has 
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proved himself most at home in other fields than the novel, while: 
Amis’s old high spirits have slumped into the unbearably tedious 
narking of I Like It Here. One has looked in vain to this school for * 
something to compare with John Osborne’s Look Back in Anger. As} 
it is, there has been no novel which anywhere approaches that play ° 
in merit or importance. At their best, the novels of Wain and Amis | 
spring from a mocking observation of the world; Osborne’s play ’ 
springs from an intense experience of life. John Braine’s Room at 
the Top has, for all its sentimentality, a closer contact with reality 
than the other novels of this school; but it is a very much slighter ° 
contact than Osborne’s play achieves, and I will admit that I 
found it hard-to finish reading the book. 

The last words of my contribution must be gloomy ones. Some ‘§ 
weeks ago in Oxford I noticed that a visiting lecturer was to speak - 
on ‘The Revival of the English Novel’. The title surprised me, for J 
while it is true that outstanding work is being done by the middle- - 
aged and elderly English novelists today, there are few signs of life — 
among the young. There is no avant-garde, not even an avant-garde > 
as modest as the current nouveau realiste group which is centred 
around Robbe-Grillet in Paris. And I believe there can have been 
no decade in the present century when a round-up of ‘novelists 
under forty’ would not have yielded a more impressive list than 
that which I have made, or any list that my fellow symposiasts 
will be able to compile. 


POs tourer ds 


All the contributors were invited to add a few words after reading 
the contributions of their colleagues, but as Mr Quinton was out of 
the country we failed to get in touch with him. 


I have very much enjoyed the contributions of my three learned 
confréres and was reminded of some omissions in my own; for 
instance, Laurence Durrell’s Justine, on which Frank Kermode has 
written a brilliant paragraph, which I endorse. It was interesting 
to find that Maurice Cranston and I saw the work of P. H. Newby 
and Francis King from such different angles, though we both put 
them high on our list. Anthony Quinton seems to have read even 
more novels than I have, but I stuck to the post-war vintage. If 
we are going to discuss L. P. Hartley, I think The Shrimp and The 
Anemone a better book than The Boat. Yes, Mr Quinton, to Olivia 
Manning, and Sybille Bedford and Anthony West, all very gifted. I 
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“agree about the surprisingly early decline of the brilliant novelists 
of the thirties. Isherwood has been the great disappointment of 
that generation, but we may not have heard the last of him yet. | 
know and admire Frank Tuohy’s short stories, Mr Cranston, but 
have somehow missed his novel. I will put this right at once. I 
_Sympathize very much, Mr Kermode, with your nostalgic wish to 
discuss better novels than the contemporary English, but would 
venture to suggest that Passage to India, The Rainbow, and Dr 
Zhivago are a little outside our terms of reference. 

I agree, Mr Quinton, that the typical English novel of our time is 
not realistic but fantasy-farcical. I don’t believe it’s ‘the anaesthetiz- 
ing peace of Welfare Britain’, in which there are plenty of stresses 
and readjustments. I think it’s a wish to escape from the too great 
pressure of our world, and the fact that some of the most con- 
spicuous novelists are leading rather segregated lives. One older 
writer mentioned deals roundly with the actual world we live in, 
- anyhow on the conscious level. When Mr Kermode says of C. P. 
Snow that ‘not all his power animates all his books’ he is touching 
on the familiar sorrow of every one of us who write novels, perhaps 
including even the greatest. 

I agree, Mr Cranston, that there is no novel by a writer under 
forty which has the drive of Look Back In Anger. | don’t agree, Mr 
Quinton, with your ‘tattered Woolfian banner’, if this implies a 
judgement of your own. Not tattered, only unfashionable, suffering 
from the inevitable recoil. I think that its true silk, its vivid colours 
_and subtle patterns will float out again over the heads of the young 
novelists of 1968 or 1978. Its rediscovery may well be one of the 
stimuli that will help to produce Mr Cranston’s missing avante garde. 

LETTICE COOPER 


I wish I’d seen The Bell; it hasn’t yet come my way and it might 
have made a difference. There are one or two other books saluted 
by fellow-contributors which I must also read, but as I look at the 
lists they have so properly provided I notice only one omission that 
bothers me: Mr Keith Waterhouse’s There is a Happy Land, a novel 
that was received with some warmth last year, but quickly for- 
gotten. It was the best novel I came across in 1957. The lists contain 
some names I should have put in mine and some | certainly shouldn't, 
but it won’t help to go into that. 

Mr Quinton and I have most to disagree about, because we both 
accept the argument that there is no major fiction, he apparently 
with pleasure, I without. In fact, he seems to be saying that what 
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we thought to be major fiction was not, and this enables him to field | 
a modern team he will back to beat anything the twenties can field— 
for example Joyce, Forster, F. M. Ford, Conrad, Wyndham Lewis, , 
Lawrence, Woolf, Powys, Bennett, Waugh, Huxley. . . . But we: 
gain nothing by this. My real disagreement with Mr Quinton stems 
from a belief that to leave the big novelists out of account can. 
only lead to serious mistakes about the relative merits of the lesser’ 
ones. The scale is wrong. That is why Mr Quinton misjudges Mr’ 
Wain. I mentioned him as an example of the highly gifted writer - 
who for one reason or another declines to attempt greatness by the: 
only means available to the modern novelist (so far as we know).. 
To include him in a list of writers who can turn out ‘readable stuff’ — 
a list which includes the amiable Miss Freeman—seems to me a! 
disastrous mistake. Similarly with Mr Golding; I do not understand |} 
how anybody could say he was unadventurous in the matter of |} 
structure—unless blinded by a wilful refusal to see. 
One more point arising from a remark of Mr Quinton’s. We don’t: 
always remember that, by and large, the English novelists are late :} 
developers. Everybody in ‘The Great Tradition’, for example, is a 
late developer, except Jane Austen—and to that select group may” 
be added Fielding, Richardson, Sterne and others. If an apprentice- - 
ship of silence, exile and cunning— however modified and mitigated | 
by modern circumstances—is a necessary preliminary to major’ 
achievement, it may be that we have none of us yet heard of the: 
great novelists born since 1918. Perhaps we are talking about the: 
subject too early; perhaps Mr Quinton is on to the right one when; 
he asks what has become of the novelists born before that date. But : 

that is another topic. 
FRANK KERMODE 


I seem either to have received different instructions from my fellow 
symposiasts, or to have read those instructions differently. They » 
write about the post-war English novel, not about English novelists : 
under forty. If the former is the subject, there are good grounds for ° 
the satisfaction which Quinton, for example, expresses. My own. 
pessimism is based on the fact that our novelists are an ageing race. | 
Only two of the dozen novelists Quinton names were born after ° 
1918. Both the novelists Kermode concentrates on, and so justly | 
praises— Golding and Durrell—are over forty. L. P. Hartley, C. P.| 
Snow, Anthony Powell and others who are mentioned by my fellow ° 
symposiasts are in no sense ‘post-war novelists’, since they have all | 
been publishing novels for more than twenty years. Nigel Dennis, | 
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gus Wilson and William Cooper may be ‘post-war novelists’, but 
ley are not under forty. My argument is that while there is a great 
eal of merit in the post-war novel, there is very little youth among 
novelists. 

cannot leave unchallenged a point of literary history in Miss 
oper’s article. She speaks of Lucky Jim as the book which initiated 
new phase in English fiction. The true originator was surely John 
Nain with H urry on Down, which appeared several months earlier; 
ternatively it is arguable that it was William Cooper’s Scenes from 
Provincial Life which ushered in the New Model novel. 

MAURICE CRANSTON 


Zr 


TERENCE TILLER 


The Ballad of the Apple Thief 
6 


The apple-thief grows old and dies; 
they bury him within a hill; 

his body burns the grass and dries 
the earth to bone; with steady eyes 
his own bone face looks upward still. 


So long in this bare hill he stays 
that like an hourglass rib and limb 
run into dust: he still displays 

his bald smile and bony gaze 

but nothing more is left of him. 


Now on a troubled morning these 

must throb like hearts in the hill-breast: 
the shrinking thief looks up and sees 
threefold the roots of apple trees 
piercing the darkness towards his rest. 


And all his thievish senses wake: 

he smells the brother-thieves above; 
can bite the blood that comes to shake 
his ashen hovel; hears the ache 

of cruelty of homing love. 


And sees the triple boughs, on each 
one apple hanging; envies those 

with resolution and with reach 

to pluck them; longs for living speech 
to tell them why an apple grows. 


But he is dust and he is bone 

and he is dumb and full of dread 

to feel himself no more alone 

and that his poisoned earth has grown 
the very fruit on which he fed. 


Orchard and vineyard now arise, 

and valiant wheat, where he decayed; 
the petalled birds of paradise 

breed in the grottoes of his eyes; 

and in his mouth are olives laid. 
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homas Hardy about the time of his marriage in 1874. From a rare photo recently dis- 
overed, taken after 1873 and before 1880 by the London Stereoscopic and Photographic 
Company. By courtesy of the Curator of the Dorset County Museum. 


Bronze Bust of Thomas Hardy | 


Hardy in his Notebooks. Exhibited at the Royal Academy and the Royal Scottish Academif 


»y Maggie Richardson, from a single sitting recorded bi 


in 1924 and at the Salon, Paris, 1925. Given to the Dorset County Museum by the scul 


ptresy 
and reproduced through the courtesy of the Curator. 


THOMAS HARDY 


; Plots for Five Unpublished 


| Short Stories 


_. Found amongst the Max Gate papers by Miss Evelyn Hardy 
_ and published by permission of the Trustees of the Hardy Estate 


A + -——_ ow 
EDITOR’S NOTE 


r hese skeletons for stories are rare—possibly unique—and 
' | singular for several reasons. For one, they give us something of 

iL Hardy’s method of working, about which we have been fairly 
egnorant, that of delineating the bare bones of facts and characters 
st, later covering them with emotion, imagery, incident, colour— 
mot every writer’s method, but one which he used in The Dynasts, 
as a study of the rough draft reveals. 

For another, although the handwriting appears to be that of old 
age, a surmise confirmed by dates on the backs of some of the papers 
used— (with the exception of Number One)—yet the theme and 
treatment of the longest skeleton resembles the sombre poems of 
the sixties and seventies, when Hardy was working in London as a 
oung man. 

To take them in their roughly-chronological order: Number One is 
a product of Hardy’s first period of writing, if we except the earliest 
poems and the lost novel, The Poor Man and the Lady. In 1871 (the 
year Hardy has assigned it to) Desperate Remedies, his first published 

ovel, had appeared in March, and the highly sensational character 

f this novel is evident here. Later, in the summer, he was 
writing Under the Greenwood Tree, whose heroine was Fancy, a 
schoolmistress, as in this first skeleton. It will be remembered 
that Hardy’s fondness for strange alliances—elderly women marry- 
ing men half their age (which appears in this tale) was also em- 
ployed as a theme in Two on a Tower, in which Lady Constantine 
marries a gifted youth much younger than herself. 

Number Two is another of those bitter domestic dramas of the 
countryside which Hardy delighted in studying, as Browning did 
those of the Italian scene. 

Number Three reminds us of the gambler whom Hardy saw on 
one of his journeys to the continent, who so distressed him that he 
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inserted a description of him in his autobiography and another 039 
him in letters to his friends. The gambler in real life was fleeced, bu 
the one in the envisaged story lives to prosper. | 
Number Four is interesting because it shows us how Hardy 
might readily turn a tale into either verse or prose. In this caseg 
the story of Barthélémon became poetry —see ‘Barthélémon at Vaux) 
hall’, published in The Times on July 23, 1921— but never prose." 
The last set of drafts— Number Five—is perhaps the most interestte 
ing of all the skeletons. It strongly resembles ‘She at his Funeral’ ancg 
other early poems. Again, as in one or two poems, and not in his! 
prose, Hardy speaks through the imagined mind of a bird in two 0: 
the versions, a bird who can not only understand human speech. 
read human minds and writing, but estimate human emotion. Theg 
Frankenstein theme in the third version is also unusual. 
Reflections of Hardy’s youth occur in the mention of ‘the Baptist™ 
chapel’, for two of his boyhood friends in Dorchester were sons off; 
a Baptist minister: and in ‘the northern suburb’, for on coming up 
to London at the age of twenty-one Hardy, for a time, lodged in Kil, 
burn. The poet’s dismay at the destruction of woman’s beauty b 
‘Sportsman Time’ is here employed as an integral part of the plotig 
and the artist’s love of colour appears in the adjective describing thee 
heroine’s gloves, which Hardy carefully retains in two versions. Th 
heroine’s thumb, ‘cupping’ the hymn-book’s corner, also reminds 
us of Sue’s in Jude the Obscure, as she tightly holds her umbrella. 
The old charwoman and her friend, or relation, give a Shakespeaream 
tone to this raw canvas, sketched in muted tones; and it is charac: 
teristic of Hardy, who had melancholy written early on his heart} 
that the sad ending takes precedence over the happy, in the first ver- 
sion. The inhibited young man is typical of many of Hardy’s male 
protagonists, who lose the prize they covet for want of action, or 2 
timely word. 
But perhaps the most characteristic touch of all is the setting of 
the drama—a church, in which so many of Hardy’s emotional scenes 
in prose and verse take place—this time St. James’s. I venture tc 
think St. James’s, Piccadilly, since this London church, in which 
his mother as a young unmarried woman had worshipped while 
working in London, was one of Hardy’s favourites. It was in another? 
Dorset, church that Hardy’s parents met and fell in love—vide the 
poem ‘A Church Romance’. 


E. He 


1See also The Later Years, p. 224, where Hardys fondness for this com: 
poser’s Hymn, especially rendered for him in Dorchester, is mentioned. 
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PLOTS FOR FIVE UNPUBLISHED SHORT STORIES 
Che. 


[Dated by Hardy, later, as] 1871? 


_ (a) Girl goes to be school-mistress: leaves her village lover: loves 


ES 


a school-master: he meets old lady in cathedral: she proposes. 


(b) Violinist in country town: is going to marry neighbouring 
\ llage girl (school-mistress) or one of same town: loses his finger: 
hopeless case: strolls into cathedral or abbey: old lady meets him 
there, day after day: she proposes to him—he ascertains that her 
words are true— muses and muses and puts off final answer—at last 
e says he will marry her in a month: they marry privately: go away 
fe her house. Another man, a school-master, who has long secretly 
loved the school-mistress now hopes to make way with her—but no: 
she is firm: meanwhile old lady’s husband, the quondam violinist.ab- 
sents himself: she jealously watches him—after a deal of trouble 
aces him to the school of town he left: before the lady has seen 
school-mistress latter leaves the place: 
~ Schoolmaster, at loss of school-mistress, is disconsolate: goes look- 
ing for her: suspects the musician: goes to old lady’s place, (or better, 
is introduced as living there—a sad lonely man crossed in love): dis- 
covers her here (instead of at first school): this schoolhouse is either 
in the lady’s own parish or the adjoining one according as the fol- 
lowing is introduced, or not.—When schoolmistress is discovered 
she vanishes: lady’s husband affects to make love to the maid: she is 
dismissed —a new one, prettier, yet chosen because husband says he 
doesn’t like her. 
The discovery first is that the 1st sweet heart here is chere amie of 
old lady’s husband—then that she is really wife: old lady poisons 
herself: man convicted: dies: girl marries other lover. 
Mysterious noises heard at the school (being the rich furniture) 
nobody, of course, ever goes upstairs in the schoolmistress’s house, 
and here is the furniture, plate, etc., jewellery. It is here she dresses 
to receive him: her evasions etc., to prevent people going upstairs: 
could it be managed that she doesn’t know he has actually married 
the other woman. 
_ All the furniture [must be (?)] of the lighter kind, because of get- 
ting it there. Old lady [must be (?)] titled widow. 

In opening, the description of schoolmistress’s arrival, or house. 


‘Ink, on lined pages of notebook joined together with stamp-paper. 
Oct. 31. 
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State the government requirements—and that it argues well for the 
courage of English maids that (so many) are every year drafted offi 
to lonely residence, etc. | 


TWO? 


SCHEME OF SHORT sTORY (Undated) 


A girl whose parents wish her to marry A begs to be allowed tay 
marry B, her (secret) lover. They are surprised, as they knew nothingg 
of him. 

After much entreaty from her they agree to her wishes. Engage~ 
ment announced, etc. 

The wedding day draws near. Unpleasant traits in her betrothed 
reveal themselves and at the same time that worthy qualities revea 
themselves in A, the rejected one. She suspects that he drinks (?). 

She is frightened at having acted on her own judgement as shes 
finds more and more that theirs was the true one. But she feels bounds 
to keep her engagement. Bitter recriminations between her and her 
parents at breakfast times etc., she passionately reproaching them 
for not having insisted on her marrying the one they chose. 

Her father says that he suspected that B drank. She says: ‘Then 
why didn’t you tell me?’ Her father says that he wasn’t sure and that! 
she would listen to nothing he urged against B. 

They say it cannot be helped now (as they have just heard that hes 
is engaged to somebody else). As she has made her bed so she must lies 
on it, etc. She puts on a dreadful artificial gaiety. The wedding takes 
place. (What happens afterwards is not told.) 


THREE? 


HOW I WON AT MONTE CARLO 
(A Christmas story, say). 


“T” assist, or relieve a Frenchman who is ill. On his deathbed heq 
begins to tell me of a system he has discovered for winning att 
Monaco-— dies without finishing. . 

I think it over—cannot divine the actual clue, or secret, though If 
lie awake at night, arranging numbers, etc. 
1 Pencil: on quarter sheet of paper. 


Pencil, on the back of an envelope from Carter’s Tested Seeds Ltd., Wimble# 
don, dated 21 Mar. 1916. 
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; Am at an inn when a stranger begins telling of a system of which 
1e knows only the Jast part. 


_ I put the two together—start—arrive—break the bank. When I 
lave enough, come home, purchase estate, etc. 


“A 
4 
— 


. 
FOUR 


i 


[HE VAUXHALL FIDDLER 

Alternative titles: The Morning Hymn: An Incident in the Life of 
Barthélémon: The Bandmaster, Player, or Fiddler at the Dancing 
Rooms (?). Editor’s note.) 


A Story based on incidents in the life of Barthélémon.] 


” (a) Sitting fiddling—dancers whirling—a haze of candles— beaux 
eering at frail, fair painted faces, flushed with wine. ‘O that this 
should be my trade!’ The end of the revel—the entrance— going off 
n carriages, lovers and mistresses. He turns homeward, wearied and 
sick of the vicious pleasure of this haunt. Right before him, behind 
the dome of the Cathedral, the rising sun of June. A feeling of aver- 
sion to the night he had passed—a sudden upheaval of antagonistic 
sentiment. 

Awake my Soul and with the sun 

Thy daily course of duty run 
he said aloud. And as he went the music of a new morning hymn 
srew up in his mind. He stopped—opened his violin—and touched 
he new tune with his fingers softly on the strings. Did any citizen 
near from his bed the notes below his window? If so, he heard an 
4ir that within 50 years would be known to the uttermost parts of 
he earth. It was the Morning Hymn. 


(b) Dawn. The orchestra—the first violin—dancers finish— 
fiolinists leave. The exit from Vauxhall—scene—carriages— dawn 
ights shining out—painted people—smell of candles. A fine July 
norning—dusty. He goes along towards Westminster Bridge—oil 
amps being put out. 

At the west end of the Bridge, or as it is usually called the north 
nd—the old houses of Parliament. His shadow in front of him. He 
tops, wipes his face—looks across Southwark. The rising sun. He 
watches the sun awhile. Hums notes— draws violin out of green bag 
and softly touches the strings to some mental melody. Scribbles on 
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scraps of paper. Then turns up Whitehall. : 

Reaching home. House silent—a cold supper. He eats and pre--§ 
pares to go to bed. But suddenly turns back to the harpsichord. Takes 3) 
out the scraps of paper from—. Roughly sketches staves of musica} 
on some sheets at hand, and jots down notes from the scrawls. Tries a 
them over on harpsichord. Quite forgets that he should be going tong: 
bed. Wife comes down—an English/Scotch woman-— surprised. He: 
jumps up. “Oh yes—I forgot. I’ll just write in the words of this— thengj 
I'll go. ‘Awake my soul and with the sun’ . . . Who wrote that 
hymn?” “What, the morning hymn? Bishop Ken—he who” etc. . . ., 
“Just tell me the rest of the verse—”’ 

Awake my soul... 


mt Cie "e lepie er ie 6) he to be rae 
ai tht wo, wile Kew. i be ae eke 


“How do you come to be writing like that after Vauxhall?” 

“Well, I came out —tired and sick of it as usual: the painted dancers 
made me sick, and the chairs and coaches of women no better than 
those in the street. Tis a mighty distasteful life—I wish I could get 
away. On the bridge I happened to stop . . . and then it all came tog 
me. If I don’t mistake that will be a tune that fits like a glove—I must 
publish it... .” She, sadly: “You've said that so many times!” 

He went to bed, and when he got up the air seemed less fascinating,. 
and he threw the notes into a drawer. There they lay for years. Hes 
moved house, etc. But a day came. ... It was the old familiar Morn-: 
ing Hymn by Barthélémon. 


(c) He is sitting fiddling—the dancers whirling—a blaze o 
candles, bowers, trees— beaux leering at frail fair ones with painted) 
faces— flushed with wine. 

He gets very weary. Is there night after night through the summeng 
months. The work is hard but music is not a paying trade— At laste 
the end of the nightly revel comes— carriages and hackney coaches: 
are called up to the gates—and drive off with lovers and mistressesé 

He turns and takes his way homeward on foot, the night beings 
fine, and his pockets somewhat empty, sick of the vicious pleasures: 
of the haunt he has to frequent. On Westminster Bridge he turns his 
head. Not a soul near. Right before him appears the rising sun off 
June. It shines upon his face—that of a man of about 30, thoughtful 
—dark hair—(son of a French officer and an Irish lady). The sight} 
of the sun causes in him*a sudden access to a melody he imagines and 
there and then composes, to the well-known words of Bishop Keni 
who had died some years earlier in the century: 
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Awake my soul and with the sun 
Thy daily course of duty run 


, 


x reaching home, before going to bed, he seized a pen and sheet 
of music paper, and pricked down the air as he had thought it out 
m his walk. Next morning looks at it, throws it into a drawer, and 
forgets all about it. 
_ This was about the year 1775. Shortly after he gave up his engage- 
Ment at Vauxhall and left England for a professional tour on the 
Continent. A few years later he was again in England and the scenes 
Tecalled to him his forgotten composition—hymn to the rising sun 
'—when he was in this country —* Oratorios, quartets, con- 
certos, duos and preludes, are all forgotten; his name and nationality 
are nearly forgotten likewise: but his Morning Hymn is known and 
sung in the uttermost parts of the earth to which Christianity has 
penetrated. 


[Suggested by reading Grove’s Dictionary of Music from which 
: ardy also quoted in his Commonplace Books. Editor’s note.] 


FIVE 


FOR WANT OF A WORD? 


(Alternative titles: The Lovers That Were, The Mistaken Symbol, The 
sparrow Story, ‘or any other title’. Editor’s note.) 


form I. By the Sparrow. (a) 


had noticed while hopping round St James’s Church on Sunday 
jornings the assiduity with which a shy-mannered young man 
tended the service . . . (Describe him) . . . His face wore a 
evotional cast, and yet my experience in watching men from the 
ouse-tops led me to doubt if devotion was altogether the cause 
f his regularity. . . . Excited my curiosity. The next Sunday, as 
oon as the church doors were opened I flew into the empty building 
inobserved, and standing hidden among the timbers of the roof 
atched the congregation assemble . . . )—a young lady took her 
Sheet torn off at the bottom. Pencil, on three pieces of paper pasted together. 
me quarto, lined; one on the back of a circular advertising Napier cars, and 
ne on the back of a prospectus promoting the sale of a mine. 


Pencil, on lined quarto paper. 
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seat in the aisle, and the young man who had interested me entered | 
a little later and sat down in the same pew, and next to her. Con-, 
trary to my expectation they did not speak to each other . . . yet 
something in his manner almost proved to me that she was the 
cause of his regular presence there... . 

As I always breakfasted early and had little else to do at this 
hour I amused myself on several ensuing Sunday mornings by 
observing the pair. . . . The same regularity. . . . As the weather 
grew warmer some of the church windows were opened for ventila- 
tion, and one of these casements was close to the seat of the young 
couple, so that by standing on the iron stay that held it I could 
look right into their faces. 

— —could soon discover that when he uttered his words of praise 
and prayer he addressed them mentally to her. He looked his love, 
but could not speak it: his shyness would not allow him to make 
opportunities. . . . Whether she returned his silent affection was a 
problem. Sometimes a passing look at his face when his eyes weres 
on his book led him to think so. . . . The mutual shyness of the two 
made their situation a painfully attractive one. Their furthest stage 
of recognition so far was her offering him her hymn book to look 
over one day when he had come without his own. This grew into 
a habit. Every week they sang from the same book her lemon- 
gloved thumb and finger cupping one bottom corner of the volume,, 
and his brown-gloved ones the other—and their elbows nearly 
touching. 

Where she came from he may or may not have known: at any’ 
rate something seemed to prevent his following her. . . . 

I had an accidental illumination. ... As he came from the church 
door to the pavement | heard him whisper: ‘T’ll tell her what I feel 
next Sunday between the psalm and the sermon... .’ 

I watched nervously the next Sunday. But he did not tell her.; 
His timidity was too strong for his resolve . . . as indeed was proved,, 
for hopping close by him on his exit I heard him murmur: ‘Neve 
mind, I will next Sunday, anyhow.’ But never a word passed on 
the next occasion, though he looked more strongly than usual at! 
her. This went on for two or three weeks: by watching closely II 
could discern him almost making up his mouth for the sentence a 
momentary intervals, particularly during the calling of banns. Bu 
never a word. She looked sad on these latter Sundays, and it! 
occurred to me that it was owing to his silence. But I did not know. 

I noticed too with concern that he was getting paler, and on th 
following Sunday to my great disappointment, he did not appear.’ 
At the lessons (?) some stranger was shown into his place. Il 
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watched her now to read her mind about him, if it were possible. 
But she gave no sign. She either was hiding her feeling by a great 
effort of self-repression, or, horrid thought, she was indifferent to 
his absence. 

_ Several weeks elapsed, but though I occupied regularly my perch 
on the casement by his pew he did not come. I was convinced that 
he was ill, and my conjecture proved true. . . . When he did 
reappear it was early autumn, and after the service had begun. 
The verger was standing at the door, and when the young man 
came up the verger spoke: ‘I haven’t seen you, sir, for many Sundays: 
and you used to be so regular.’ 

_ “Thave been ill,” said — —, “not dangerously, but still enough to 
make me lie by. . . .” 

~ “Tam afraid your seat is filled today... .’ 
_ “Never mind. Put me as near as you can to the same pew.” 

It was evident that he was still thinking of the young lady. She 
oo had not attended quite so regularly: but she was there that 
morning I knew. 

I flew round to the window as the verger showed him in to his 
temporary seat for that morning. I found that it was two pews 
behind his own, at a point where he could see her very well: though 
she was not likely to notice him. 

As he stood up mechanically and opened his book I saw his face 

change to a look of utter misery. His eyes were upon her in front 
of him, and mine followed his glance. She stood looking in her 
prayer book quite abstractedly—holding it with her left hand, 
ungloved. On a particular finger she wore a significant ring. She 
was engaged to be married.... 
At last he could keep his seat no longer: and went out. She had 
not seen him at all. From that morning he seemed to break off 
attending there. She came, irregularly: and always wore the ring. 
Yet there was never a young man with her, and her look was grave 
and abstracted. What was the character of her engagement? Then, 
too, she left off attending. 


> 


(b) 

I still haunted the square in which the church stood . . . but I had 
nearly forgotten the pair of young people in the stress of looking 
for food. For it was winter now, and we birds often went hungry 


It was on a week day, and two women were sweeping and dusting 
he church. One had brought some sandwiches—I suppose to avoid 
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going home to lunch, the days being short. As there was a chancegy 
of a few crumbs from these I flew in and waited in the roof. . . 
They took up and dusted the books in the pews—and made remarks§ 
upon their owners. These were quite irrelevant for a long while:: 
but when they came to the seat formerly occupied by the youngay 
man and woman I listened. 

“Now she was a curious young lady,” said the charwoman to thegp 
other, who happened to be a relation, and to have nothing to dogj 
with the church. “Her book may as well be sent home, for she wi 
never use it again, if it’s true, as I hear, that she’s dying, or dead.” 

I cannot give the woman’s exact words, but the information Il 
gathered was briefly this: she had died unmarried. | 

What, then, about the engagement? — The story ends in this way. | 

The old women gossip and reveal that she had not told anyones 
to whom she was engaged: she asked to be buried with the ring on 
her finger. They pressed her to tell. At last she said: “I haveg 
secretly plighted myself to a man whose name I never knew. 
He sat next me Sunday after Sunday, etc. He would not speak. .. - 
Why should he, to a girl he met only in church? J could not... - 
He then disappeared. | pleased my sick heart by imagining myselfi 
engaged to him: and wore this ring to keep off other men, whoses 
attentions were intolerable to me. Let me wear it in my tomb.’ — 

Or, another ending: — 

The old women tell that the young lady was dying—that she 
confessed as above—that her friends discovered the young man, 
who was brought to the house—that all was explained. The jo 
of finding that he loved her caused her to get well, and they weres 
married. 


Form II. (Told by bachelor in the first person.) (a) 


We sat next each other in St. James’s Church’ Sunday after Sunday 
She had a sitting and I had a sitting in the same pew. 

Describe her. 

As I led a lonely life at lodgings the result upon me began soon 
to be apparent even to myself. . . . But I was constitutionally shy 
some people said abnormally so—an unhappy failing which hac 
often stood in the way of my advancement. And now, at five ancq 
thirty, the quality had become, as it were, crystallized in my} 
character into a procrastinating slowness that was not likely to beg 
overcome during my mortal term of years. . | 

So we sat, Sunday after Sunday, and as we uttered words of 
1Or the Baptist Chapel. 
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rayer and praise together I addressed mine essentially to her. 

_I may have looked my love—indeed, after events led me to 
delieve I did so. At any rate I felt it: but I did not speak it. Whether 
She saw as much I know not... . 

___ I began to be anxious lest she should never know my feeling, for 
‘tell it to her, a stranger, I could not. I was at least ten years older 
‘than herself and the risk of being treated with surprise and 
mockery was one too great for me to run. How did I know that she 
had not delivered her heart to a young man her own age, who was 
‘calm in the assurance that no trespassers would be allowed. 

One Sunday | had brought no hymn book, and she allowed me 
‘to look over hers. This grew to be customary . . . her lemon-gloved 
finger and thumb cupping one bottom corner of the little red-edged 
volume, and my brown ones the other—our elbows nearly touching. 
_ Where she came from I could not discover. She disappeared 
round a corner. But I resolved to find out by some means soon. 
~ “TI will whisper what I feel next Sunday, between the psalm and 
the sermon.” 

_ But when the time came | did not... . I would do so next Sunday. 
But I could not find opportunity. . . . 1 thought she looked sad... . 
The very next Sunday I would do it, come what might... . 


_ The Sunday came, but I was in bed with a chill. . . . | wondered 
if she missed me. . . . I could not go to church again for several 
weeks. ... 


I was late. Verger spoke to me (see other MS). My place was 
occupied, etc. Shown into a seat behind her. I could see her very 
well though she did not see me. When we stood up I noticed that 
her book was held in her ungloved hand instead of the customary 
emon-gloved one. What I saw further sent a shock through me. ... 
On a particular finger of her left hand was a significant ring. 
‘She was engaged to be married. 

- I felt as if my sight were failing, and I sat down. Soon I found 
I could remain there no longer: I went out of the church. She had 
not seen me at all. That was just one grain of relief. I went to the 
church service no more—and did not go near the square for several 
months. 

(>) fa 

When I did go near the church again it was on a week-day, when 
I chanced to be passing by. (Hears of her death from the women: 
see other MS.) 

[If the ending is to be the happy one he goes into the church, 
or in some way ascertains who she was from the old women — goes 
to the house=(her aunt's, say, or-she is a governess).—enquires.for 
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her. Sends up message that the fellow-worshipper with whom she :f' 
used to share her hymn book at St James’s Church had called to} 
inquire. He is asked to leave his address. A letter comes from a iP 
relative of hers asking him to call again. . . . He is told by this; 
relative when he calls that the Dr. has advised that she should! 
see him. She tells him (as in other MS). . . . She recovers. They’ 


marry. |] 


Form III. The Sparrow Story. 


Glimpse the First, or No 1. 

“T had been resting and preening my feathers for some time on an | 
upper window -sill in a dingy street running through a northern — 
suburb of London, and was about to fly across to the roof opposite |} 
and seek shelter for the night, when one among the foot-passengers } 
in the street below me attracted my attention by knocking at the: 
door of the house I was perched on. Although the evening was if 
gloomy I could see that he was a man about forty—worn face, an \— 
anxious reflective look, etc. . . . He knocked twice before he was if 
admitted . . . entered the room, one of whose windows I occupied. .F 
I then became aware that the house was let to lodgers, and that the: 
lodger who occupied this room was a lady. . . . Elegant figure, too i— 
gloomy in the room to see much of her features,” etc. 
The story goes on that she asks him to sit down. The sparrow ° 
finds that they are old lovers. . . . Conversation.— He finds out that: 
she is unmarried, and at last asks her if, after all, she will marry’ 
him ... (he may have been abroad and is now a well-to-do) 
Colonial). After some fluttering she agrees. Then she says she will! 
get a light, and the sparrow, who has delayed his roosting to see: 
the end of the episode, is quite sleepy. She lights the gas. Sparrow 
sees that when the light shines full on her face the man receives 3 
a shock—it is much wrinkled—beyond what might have been) 
expected. She sees him start at her aged appearance, but says 
nothing. After a pause he stammers, “Well, it would be a great 
pleasure if we could hit it off after all. We must think over the 
feasibility of it—there would, of course, be difficulties,” etc. ... 
(plainly showing that he has changed his mind, now that he has seen 
her, and is backong out of his offer). She converses pleasantly, as if 
she has noticed nothing, and he goes— When he is outside the room| 
she calls him in—tells him that, though she did not mean to let! 
him know, she will do so—and charges him with having backed! 
from his word. At last he owns that he has. .. . When he is gone, | 
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PLOTS FOR FIVE UNPUBLISHED SHORT STORIES 

___ Glimpse the Second, No 2. ; 

__ The sparrow may be perching on the beam of a church, having 
flown in through an open window. . . . Sees two people enter by 
different doors . . . a parson arrive .. . a secret wedding. They part 
at the church door. Sparrow follows her home. . . . She is living 
with her family, etc. ... 

No 3. 

(A street accident, say, and what arises from it.) 
p, No 4. 
(An assignation on the steps of the National Gallery, etc.) 
No §¢ etc. 
(Anything suggested by what you read in the papers—) 
No — (the last but one in the series) 
(A murder witnessed by the sparrow—.) 
No — (the last) 
(A death, or funeral.) 
The stories may be broken off at any convenient point by dark- 
ness closing in, and the sparrow being so sleepy that it tucks its 
head under its wing and sees no more: or by a boy or a cat 
frightening it away. 

For variety of presentation the sparrow may be perched on the 
edge of a chimney pot, and hear conversation come up the chimney, 
etc,’ etc. 

A rather grim one in the series would be the watching by the 
sparrow of a lonely man much occupied in chemical work. He goes 
to a friend—or a friend calls—the lonely man is excited—says he 
will soon astonish the world. Then one morning he follows him to 
the Serpentine, and he drowns himself. Going back, the sparrow 
finds he has written a letter to his friend, and left it on the table— 
friend enters— sparrow looks over letter. It says that he—the lonely 
man—has discovered the secret of biogenesis (the origin of living 
species) and has practiced their manufacture. He has thus produced 

all sorts of strange monsters: but in a fit of remorse has destroyed 
them all, and killed himself. But perhaps it would suit the character 
of the series better to adhere to natural stories. 


Instead of No 1, No 2, etc, they might be called Glimpse the First, 
Glimpse the Second, etc. . . . Thus plunging suddenly into scenes, 
breaking off in the midst, and resuming (after asterisks) further 
on, would be in keeping. 

You might introduce pretty touches of what “I do—i.e. the 
sparrow, by watching some. 
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Beyond Lourdes 


To St Bernadette 


I, too, have waded to mystic ground 

Through icy waters; I have felt the sharp stones . 
When I touch bedrock, Bernadette. 

White fangs leap forward to God’s mountain face 
From the nagged spirit and numb bones, 

And a cleft seethes with contact. There’s a shrine 
Where nightmare yields to shepherding grace; 
The brief fold is fenced amid wolfish snows. 


A fang struck the rock, you saw the sign 

At your wintry Lourdes, and healing flows 
Still from your wounds; and yet 

In my own pilgrimage I found 

That a vision born of pain 

Dissolves in morbid rain. 


Faith has schooled me further, brought me round 
To the secret you may have lost 

Through your suffering: heaven’s vivacity 

In the child world lit by Pentecost. 


Its signal burst through the sidewalk throng: 
Staccato winds from an exotic sea 

Fanned the target heart until it stirred 

With ragtime fibre of the Word, 

And the poised lips grew strong 

For a contact that needs no pauper’s garb, 
No anguish at river-bed, no barb 

To fire the shepherding song. 


Bernadette, on your bleak verge 

You could scarcely dream 

How a jazz-throb gives the ultimate purge; 

How the Cross bends closer to the neon-gleam 

Than to the grim grotto; how a soul unscarred 

By mystic snow and border-stream 

May flash the healthier vision, spangled and starred. 
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patrician house in the Hollywood hills. Steep and narrow 
roads twist through these hills, where living was fashionable 
m the twenties. Valentino and Nazimova built homes here. State- 
liness hangs in the air. Most of the houses are large but you have 
the impression half their rooms are closed now, furniture draped 
with old sheets and blinds pulled down. 
_ A flight of stone steps leads up to the heavy oak door of the 
Countess’s house, and two old yucca trees put out thin white 
blossoms each year. The fine spacious living room with fake panel- 
ling has an open fireplace at one end, two ‘French Provincial’ 
arches at the other, and its windows open out to a high-walled 
patio. It seems odd there is no door from the living room to the 
Patio, but this is because the patio was added later. Everything, 
apparently, went wrong with it. The man who added the patio liked 
to sunbathe in the nude and ordered a high wall so he shouldn't 
be overlooked, but the wall is so high that the patio gets only an 
hour or two of sun each day in summer, and none in winter. 

A door in the patio wall leads to a neglected garden, the ground 
slopes down to a swimming pool shaped like a half moon. There 
are usually a few hundred eucalyptus leaves floating on the water 
and a faint sour-sweet perfume drifts in the air. A chipped stone 
cupid with a broken arrow presides over the deep end. 

Portraits painted by the Countess thirty and forty years ago 
hang everywhere in the house. Jean Cocteau, Mistinguette, Somerset 
Maugham and Queen Marie of Rumania are side by side as you 
go upstairs. The Countess herself looks down at different ages from 
different walls. In the 1900’s she is delicate and unreal, everything 
white except her long coppery hair: a soft slender figure in a white 
dress, white parasol in one hand and white hat in the other, behind 
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her a mountain peak covered in snow. The last portrait is in 1933 
when she is rather sternly middle-aged, still handsome but putting 
on weight against a background of the Grand Canal in Venice. 


The Countess has been blind and fairly deaf for more than a yea 
Through a strange error for which she cannot be held responsibl 
she believes her house is in the Arab quarter of Marrakesh. She 13 
convinced she came to Morocco after an extensive European to 
more than a year ago, and liked it so much she decided to settle 
there. And when she sits out in the patio she can hear strange flut 
and drums, Arab cries from the seething market-place called Djema 
el Fnaa. These sounds are weak and blurred as they reach her failing 
ears, but she finds that distance increases their allure. Sometimes 
she says, they seem to be beckoning. 

She will tell you she is the only European in the medina wh 
can bear the terrible hot season from June to September when aq 
fiery wind blows from the desert and the sky turns blood red. It} 
seems no worse than California at the height of summer. Every 
Thursday night she eats couscous. 

Except for her two unmarried nieces, myself and Mark Cusden. 
who originally introduced me to her, everyone in Hollywood wh 
knows the Countess also believes she is in North Africa. They. 
send greetings at Christmas and remark how they miss her Sunday, 
teas. They wonder how she fared during the recent political dis 
turbances and some feel she would be safer in Tangier. 

For a long time I couldn’t see any way out of the situation,, 
though I felt I should have. I used to think that if a story about! 
the Countess appeared in print, something was bound to happen. 
The nieces would receive a visit from the police, most likely. Butt 
that would have made a rather feeble ending. I decided to wait an 
see if life itself couldn’t provide a better one; after all, it had alread 
provided so much. In a way this was an immoral decision, though 
now it is all over I can’t see that any harm has been done, or tha 
much has been lost. The nieces have certainly gained. They hay 
changed their names and are among the richest women in Florida... 


The Countess arrived in America in December 1979. Before this 
she spent five years of widowhood in a Venetian palace, last of’ 
several great houses bought by her husband. 

Count Gabriele was the only son of two noble families. An 
Osterberg of Budapest married a Steblechi of Rome and they made 
their home on the vast Osterberg estates near Cracow. Their sont 
Gabriele showed signs of financial genius at school, and by the time} 
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he was twenty-five it was clear he would turn the bank founded 
by his grandfather into a great international corporation. 
_ Spanish and Belgian blood, excellent on both sides, flowed in 
Marguerite’s veins. Like Gabriele she was brought up in Switzerland. 
She fell into his arms while skiing at St Moritz in 1901. 
__ Their life together was cosmopolitan from the start. (The 
Countess once showed me her collection of cuttings from Vogue, 
The Tatler, Harpers and so on, with photographs of herself and the 
Count together in their various beautiful homes all over the world. 
‘They were always elegant, smiling, arm-in-arm, and the captions 
praised their dinner parties, their clothes, their antiques and their 
patronage of the arts.) After the marriage they went to live on the 
Osterberg estates, but Gabriele travelled a great deal, opening new 
branches in new capitals. They sat out the first world war in 
Geneva. The Austro-Hungarian Empire fell and the estates became 
part of a new country called Poland. This involved years of litiga- 
ion, never brought to a head. They moved to Paris. Marguerite 
loved the arts, she bought Picassos and Matisses, commissioned a 
ballet from Diaghilev and gave a masked ball for the young Cocteau. 
One of the guests was Gertrude Stein, who later wrote Portrait of 
Marguerite Osterberg-Steblechi at the Villa Tricorne. 

The Countess began painting, but her style was much more con- 
servative than her subjects. The portraits now in her Hollywood 
‘home are surprisingly flat and literal. Soon after she arrived in 
California a small gallery in Beverly Hills held an exhibition of 
her work, which was enthusiastically reviewed by Elsa Maxwell. 

In 1926 they moved to London and took a beautiful Georgian 
house in Curzon Street. Marguerite gave dinner parties reported 
in the society columns, but hated the climate. Unfortunately she 
arrived in the year of the General Strike and near Notting Hill Gate 
a group of workmen threw potatoes at her Daimler. 

They left to visit New York, then bought a castle in Provence. 
After three years Count Gabriele remarked that the Riviera had 
somehow lost its charm, and in Venice they found a vacant palazzo 
which they cleared of damp and neglect, hung with pictures, 
furnished with antique pieces collected all over Europe and warmed 
with acres of carpets. Only Gabriele didn’t live to enjoy it long. He 
had taken up flying as a hobby and piloted his own plane. On New 
Year’s Day, 1934, it crashed over the Dalmatian coast. 

The Count’s death was reported in newspapers all over the world. 
Most of them added in smaller type the fact that a passenger was 
killed with him, describing her simply as Mrs Thelma Brighouse, 
of Canterbury, England. Recently I wrote to Carlotta, elder of 
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Marguerite’s two nieces, and asked her what she could tell me about A 
this. She replied from Florida in her typically dry, factual and 
peculiar English. | 

This is ancient history and Pia and I is not very good at it. 23 
years has passed now and memory is not so sharp. Will you have :> 
guessed that Mrs Brighouse was last of a very long line? Naturally ° 
we cannot remember all names of ladies favored by the attention 
of our late Uncle the Count, and send you only an incomplete : 
list representing our best efforts. 

The list contained fourteen names, of Spanish, French, Italian, 
American, English and Rumanian women. In some cases Carlotta fF 
added a date in brackets. She went on: 

We can be sure these ladies caused poor Marguerite much 
pain. She never favored no one else and all rumors to contrary is 
disgusting. She was devoted to the Count, though Pia agrees he 
would not have minded. 


After Gabriele’s death the Countess continued to live alone at the 
Palazzo with six servants and a personal maid. She was fifty now 
and a little stout. Gabriele’s death seemed to hasten a physical 
decay. She grew bloated; her hair greyed and her eyes dulled; she 
began to wear the hideous flowered prints I knew so well in Cali- 
fornia. She gave up painting and shuffled round her sixteen opulent 
rooms in a pair of frayed old mules. When Gabriele was alive there 
were always guests at the palazzo, rich or titled or brilliant. Now 
people still came but they were mediocre and grasping. Servants 
sometimes reported the loss of ornaments and silverware. 

Dictators were growing powerful in Europe now, but the Countess 
seldom read a newspaper. She preferred to start writing her memoirs 
and leafed endlessly through photographs of the old life in half-a- 
dozen countries. If she heard predictions of war she shook her head, 
or gave a faint wheeze of laughter. On September 3, 1939, she sent 
Hitler a telegram: PLEASE MAKE EVERY EFFORT AVOID WAR 
STOP AM CONVINCED YOU DO NOT WISH BRING DISASTER ON 
CIVILIZED WORLD—MARGUERITE OSTERBERG-STEBLECHI. 

By the time it arrived, Warsaw was burning. Two weeks later 
the Cracow estates had been overrun. 

The bank’s funds in Germany, Austria and Czechoslovakia had 
been confiscated by the Nazis, and Marguerite felt poverty dread- 
fully near. She decided to leave the palazzo but couldn’t sell it. She 
dismissed her servants and managed to dispose of her Picassos and 
Matisses, most of her furniture and carpets. As she watched all the 
beautiful things being taken away on a steamer, she fainted. After- 
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_ wards she told her doctor it was a most extraordinary feeling. The 
_ ground had seemed to open up under her feet and she had a vision 
_ of all Europe falling down the crack. 

__ She travelled to America with her jewels and the portraits she 
Efe painted; about a hundred knick-knacks; a bedroom suite and 
_ a few pieces of furniture; only two trunks of clothes but eleven of 
‘letters, newspaper cuttings and photograph albums. 

' Alone in California Marguerite sat out the second world war. 
Her banks closed their doors in country after country but like the 
Cracow estates seemed too far away to worry about. She took up 
her memoirs, abandoned them again. Memory was failing. Was it 
the Queen of the Belgians or the Grand Duchess of Luxembourg 
who had entertained her to tea at La Panne when the news of 
Jutland arrived? Or was she confusing this with a picnic lunch on 
the shores of Lake Geneva when reports of the armistice came 
‘through and she danced with the Count of Klausenburg? The 
old life that had always seemed so vivid began to elude her. She went 
to the movies and read a great many mystery stories. 

Although she had lost a good deal of money, people said the 
Countess was still ‘worth’ between two and three million dollars. 
But in her own eyes she was threatened with ruin and her stinginess 
increased. She scoured remote secondhand stores to furnish her 
new home, and would bring back an old rocking chair or a used 
bathmat as if it were a priceless bargain. Apart from the furniture 
she had brought with her and occasionally hired to film companies 
for historical productions—she once went without her own bed 
for a month—there was hardly a sound table or chair in the house. 
Spare rooms were loaded with useless junk, old iron bedsteads on 
broken castors, dressing-tables with cracked mirrors, collapsed 
ottomans and chipped bidets. 

The Countess didn’t lack new acquaintances. Snobs took her up 
very quickly and pumped her for anecdotes of royalty. At one 
dinner party in her honour she exposed the host as a false Papal 
Knight. The Sunday afternoon teas at which there was nothing to 
eat and the tea was made in bags were an attempt, I suppose, to 
create a salon. Eccentrics were flies in amber and she could hold 
them ‘spellbound with a rambling and fairly incoherent account of 
the first performance of The Rite of Spring. 

A popular rumour at one time was that she had secretly married 
her houseboy to get American nationality. Another was that she 
had bought a burlesque house in downtown Los Angeles. I know 
she always. drove eight miles to buy food at.a-market-in-the San 
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Fernando valley because prices were a few cents lower there. She 
saw movies in the shabbier and cheaper second-run theatres and 
took her underwear to a laundromat. And Mark Cusden assured me 
the first time he brought me to see her that she was wearing a linen 
dress he had helped her choose from a rack marked ‘Factory 
Rejects’ at a place called the Hollywood Bargain Center. 


I didn’t want to kiss her hand. It was a limp speckled claw ringed 
with emerald, topaz and garnet. I touched a knuckle with my lips 
and it satisfied her. ‘You look a dear child to me,’ she said. 

‘As it’s not Sunday,’ Mark suggested, ‘why don’t you bring out 
something more interesting than tea?’ He had wanted to avoid a 
Sunday reception for our first meeting and show the Countess off 
in private. 

‘The most interesting thing in this house is already brought out!’ 
The Countess jabbed herself in the stomach and winked a hawkish 
eye as she uttered a favourite Americanism: ‘We're dry, cupcake.’ 

She followed Mark round the room while he ransacked closets 
and cupboards. He had told me he worked for three months as her 
chauffeur last winter; I began to wonder about the exact terms of 
his employment. ‘Where do you keep it now?’ he asked, then gave a 
cry of triumph as he opened the drawer of a walnut highboy and 
took out a half empty bottle of red wine. Marguerite gave a 
chuckle. ‘Drink that if you like but I opened it three weeks ago!’ 

Looking at portraits and objects, I noticed a beautiful Indian 
buddha on a satinwood table near the purple velvet couch. The 
Countess was very sharp, she reached the table ahead of me and 
held the bronze figure up. 

“You like it?’ 

I nodded. 

‘So... 2’ She licked her lips. ‘I’ll take ten dollars.” I must have 
looked startled. She gave a slight wheeze and held it closer. ‘Eight?’ 

‘Marguerite, that’s not worth fifty cents,’ Mark said. 

She shook a claw at him. ‘I could sell it for a hundred dollars 
but I want this dear child to have a bargain.’ 

Mark snatched the buddha away from her. ‘You can find junk 
like this in every bazaar in Calcutta.’ 

‘Everything in this room is a priceless antique!’ Her voice became 
a rough scavenging whisper. ‘Are you going to give me eight dollars?” 

I shook my head. 

‘There’s nothing like a-bargain. Seven?’ 

N=nos 

She let out a screech of pain. ‘It’s not a dear child at all, it’s a 
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1 nonster.’ She looked me up and down. ‘Has it got two heads? A 
| webbed foot? Or just a heart of stone?’ , 
_ ‘Sharp eyes,’ Mark said. ‘He knows a bit of junk when he sees it.’ 
__ This made her laugh until she was gasping for breath like a landed 
fish. Evidently she was never angry with Mark. She pinched his 
cheek and shuffled to the couch. 
’ ‘The monster’s from England, isn’t it?’ She crooked a finger at 
}me. “Who does it know?’ She muttered a few names under her 
breath, then pronounced clearly: ‘Sir Harry Lauder.’ 
‘He’s dead,’ I told her. 
‘I painted him.’ She took out a pair of spectacles from a mother 
of pearl case hanging on a chain round her neck, and perched them 
on her nose. ‘But I can’t remember where | put him.’ Looking up 
suddenly at Mark she said: “You can’t stay long, my lawyer’s coming 
about the Cracow estates.’ 
‘Is there any chance of getting them back?’ | asked. 
‘Getting them back?’ She laughed again until she gasped. ‘They 
don’t exist, dear child. During the war they were a concentration 
camp and now they’re a collective farm.’ 

Mark yawned and switched on the little portable radio. 

‘Dear child, have you ever stayed at the Hotel d’Altri Tempi in 
Venice?’ 

‘Much too expensive,’ I said. 

‘Tt was ours.’ She gave a sigh. ‘Before everything stopped.’ 

Just One of those Things came from the radio. The Countess 
made curious rhythmic sounds in her throat, I supposed she was 
humming. ‘Sinatra is still the best,’ she said quietly. Then she looked 
at Mark. ‘We loved Sinatra, didn’t we?’ 

The houseboy brought in tea, pale and weak. 

‘I would like to go to Europe again,’ the Countess said. ‘Only 
I’m too tired.’ 

She took a sip of tea, yawned and fell asleep with the spectacles 
still on the end of her nose. We thought it better not to wake her. 

As we went out through the hall I noticed the portrait of the 
Countess wearing white, fifty years ago. It was hanging slightly 
askew and I straightened it. The frame was thick with dust. We 
left the radio playing. 


I first met the nieces at a Sunday tea about two months later. 
In fact they were not nieces at all, but the daughters of some remote 
Steblechi connection whose mother had died and left them penniless 
in Naples. ‘Really it is impossible to decide what they are,’ the 
Countess said, ‘but we agree they shall be considered nieces.’ Apart 
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from Marguerite herself, they were the last surviving Steblechis. 
Osterberg line had come to an end with Gabriele’s death. 

The nieces were in their early forties, tall and bony in black silks 
dress and long low-heeled shoes shaped like gondolas. They hadi 
sallow Latin complexions and faint moustaches, sharp chins andij- 
long anxious necks. As I came into the room I heard Carlotta say: 

‘Tea in bags is horrible and must be stopped.’ 

Pia, who was the younger, made a knowing grimace. Then both’ 
assumed ghastly hypocritical smiles as the Countess brought me: 
over. ‘These are my poor dear girls, they miss their mother.’ 

‘How do you like California?’ I asked politely. 

They watched the Countess move away, then Carlotta seized my 
wrist. ‘Everything is mad and ridiculous!’ 

‘You should see my bedroom,’ Pia hissed. ‘Like a market.’ 

‘There is eighteen dresses with flowers in her cupboards.’ 

‘There is nothing but old pictures and chairs that fall down.’ 

‘On Sundays there is tea in bags.’ The tea bags seemed to obsess 3 
Carlotta. She glanced round the room. ‘Either these people is worth if 
nothing, or is worth more than tea in bags.’ 

‘There should be cookies,’ Mark suggested as he came up. 

The nieces considered this remark for some time, then Pia asked: : 
‘How much is cookies?’ 

‘We ask because expenses is terrible here,’ Carlotta explained. . 
Aunt Marguerite thinks she is clever to drive eight miles to a market : 
with lower prices. But she is not clever because that big old car does ; 
only seven miles to the gallon.’ 

‘Typical false economy,’ said Pia. 

I was wondering how mean they were or whether the Countess ; 
had already convinced them of her poverty when Carlotta asked: 
‘You think Aunt Marguerite is nearer two or three million dollars?’ 

In what I hoped was a discouraging tone I said I didn’t know. 
Its only effect was to make Carlotta ask another question. ‘You 
think she got a good price for that old palazzo?’ 

‘Why don’t you ask her?’ 

They muttered to each other in Italian and then Carlotta 
answered: ‘You think we want to create a bad impression?’ 

Two weeks later they put a stop to the Sunday afternoons. They 
announced the Countess was unwell and had been ordered to rest 
completely for a while, but we knew it was really because they had 
decided we were all worth nothing. 

Then I met Carlotta in.a supermarket. She was buying yesterday’s 
bread at reduced prices and told me the Countess had gone blind. 
When | asked if nothing could be done, Carlotta shook her, head. 
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“Even if operations was not doubtful, Aunt Marguerite is too old 
for them.’ She went on to inform me that they’d dismissed the 
houseboy. ‘Nothing has been dusted for years,’ she said, wrinkling 
her nose. ‘And he never waters the garden, so everything is dead.’ 

_ She advised me not to go and see the Countess, but I decided to 
pay a call. ‘Two minutes is all,’ Carlotta announced, admitting 
“me reluctantly. She seemed to include time in her stringent 
economies. The Countess lay on the purple couch in the living room, 
“nibbling a banana. She wore a bright flowered print and a lot of 
jewellery. The red dye was beginning to grow out of her hair. 

‘Dear child,’ she said when Carlotta told her loudly who had come. 
‘I am in the dark.’ 

She raised her face and gave me a blind unblinking look. I noticed 
Pia on a swing-seat in the patio, taking sun. She wore an old 
fashioned black bathing suit, nodded curtly and didn’t come in. 

The Countess appeared in good spirits but her responses were 
Iternatively vague and sharp. She was also growing deaf. Once she 
couldn’t remember who I was, a moment later she stretched out a 
hand and closed her fingers over the little buddha on the satinwood 
table by her side. 

‘You can have it for three dollars now.’ 

Carlotta watched disapprovingly while I paid for it. ‘Such 
robbery,’ she said and forced her lips into a smile. Without a word, 
[ put the buddha in her hand. ‘Excuse me please,’ she said and went 
out to the patio, presumably to tell Pia. 

The Countess asked me to light a cigarette for her. She smoked 
thin brown Havanas. She took a puff then sniffed the smoke as it 
curled away from her nose. ‘I cannot taste much,’ she said. ‘It takes 

away the pleasure of tobacco. However, I can smell a little.’ Then 

she ran her hand along my arm, up to my shoulder. ‘Dear child, 
you will have to be my mirror. My mirror that speaks. Tell me, 
mirror, is the dye running out of my hair?’ 

pves,'a little.’ 

‘I thought so.’ She gave a grunt of satisfaction. ‘Carlotta and Pia 
lied to me, as usual. You know,’ she said, ‘I am sad when I cannot 
see my beautiful antiques, I miss them very much. But I am not 
so sad,’ she began to shake with laughter, ‘when I cannot see my 
nieces. It helps, if you will pardon the expression, to look on the 
brighter side of things... .’ 

Carlotta returned and said it was time for me to leave. 

“You must come again soon,’ the Countess said, ‘and I'll read you 
my memoirs. Did you know I'd started them again?’ 

‘They will never be finished!’ Carlotta hissed at me as I left. “We 
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have to sit for an hour each morning while she dictates ridiculous }j 
nonsense. She gets all the names and dates wrong, no one can make |} 
anything of it.’ : 

Opening the front door, she saw my battered Chevrolet parked - 
on the opposite side of the street. 

‘Your car?’ I nodded. ‘Will you please tell me how much it cost?’ 
‘Seventy dollars,’ I said. ‘You spend much money on it since?’ ‘No,’ 
I said. ‘You spoil the front yourself?’ ‘No,’ I said, ‘that’s the way 
I bought it.’ | 

Carlotta became almost friendly. ‘Most economical.’ We shook 
hands. Then she held out her left hand, which had been hidden 
behind her back. The little buddha lay in it. 

‘Pia and I discussed this matter. We decided,’ she gave a little 
sigh, ‘what is paid for, belongs.’ 

I thanked her gravely. She stood at the top of the steps plucking 
a flower from the yucca tree and sniffing it as she watched me drive 
off. I thought that the Countess had gone as far away as any human 
being can without actually dying. Cut off from seeing, soon without 
sounds to hear and confused by her memories, she was scarcely 
more part of the world than the little buddha in my pocket. 


Not long after this, Carlotta telephoned and said: 

‘Goodbye! We have to take Aunt Marguerite round the world.’ 

‘What on earth for?’ 

‘It cannot be stopped. She is bored and refuses to go on with her 
memoirs. She wants a last look round.’ 

‘But she can’t see.’ 

‘This is unnecessary. She can hear a little. She will know all the 
places and wants just to be in them again.’ 

‘| think you should dissuade her.’ 

‘Impossible, there is trunks and bags already in the hall. She packs 
all those dresses herself.’ 

‘What did the doctor say?’ 

‘She has the strongest heart of any old lady he ever listened to.’ 

‘Then I suppose there’s nothing you can do.’ 

‘Such expenses is bad for my heart!’ 

“You'll have to make the best of it, Carlotta. After all, you com- 
plain you never get out of the house. When do you leave?’ 

‘Tomorrow. .. .’ A long thin sigh. ‘We take a train to New York 
and then a Greek boat to France, it saves a little.’ 


For a while I hardly thought of the Countess again, except to hope 
for a postcard from time to time; but I knew Carlotta and Pia would 
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be too mean to send any. . 

__ One afternoon I was buying records at a store on Hollywood 
Boulevard. A woman wearing a black silk dress and funereal hat 
With thick veiling hurried out through the swing doors. I followed 
; her into the street and glimpsed a pair of gondola-shaped shoes as 
ee woman disappeared into a cab and it drove quickly away. 

»_ It must have been Carlotta. Nobody else dressed that way, except 
Pia. Then was the Countess back already? I telephoned the house 
‘that evening and a recorded voice informed me that I had reached 
a disconnected number. 

Still convinced I had seen Carlotta, I drove up to the house next 
day. It looked neglected and aloof, shutters drawn across the 
windows, tall weeds sprouting in crevices on the stone steps and 
one of the yucca trees dying. But as I stood looking at it, I heard 
a burst of what sounded like flamenco music. 

At first I thought the music must be coming from the house next 

oor. I listened again and couldn’t make up my mind. Starting to 
trace the sound of mandolins and castanets and a gipsy voice, I 
went past the yucca trees, up the stone steps to the shuttered 
windows. I rang the doorbell. Waiting, I noticed that a little peep- 
hole had been cut in the door. The music seemed very loud now 
and underneath it I thought I detected the rattle of a train. 

Nobody answered the bell. I was about to ring again when I saw 
a pair of eyes on the other side of the peephole. They met close and 
level with mine in a fixed alarming stare. It was a fantastic moment, 
as if two dreams had collided. At last the eyes went away, the door 
opened a few inches and Carlotta peered furiously round the crack. 
When I moved a step closer she gave a piercing scream and slammed 
the door in my face. 

I could see her watching me again through the peephole, glassily. 
This wouldn’t do at all. I moved off to my car with a deliberate 
saunter, got in and ran the engine for a minute. Then I walked to 
‘the back of the house and inspected the wall for footholds. Luckily 
there were flying buttresses too and I managed to scale it. 

Carlotta was not expecting an attack from this quarter. Staying 
close to the wall, I moved up to the windows without being seen. 
‘Venetian blinds had been added now but they were half open. Bars 

of shadow lay across the living room. 

A space had been cleared in the centre of the room and was 
occupied by part of a railway carriage. There was a seat with a 
luggage rack above it, a window on one side and sliding glass doors 
on the other, opening to the fireplace. In a sable coat and pink straw 
hat topped with artificial fruit the Countess was settled on the 
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window seat. Sightless eyes were raised to her own patio but in her 
mind, I suppose, she saw strange distances. There must have been a 
mechanical device under the seat, because it rocked slightly. ; 

With ungainly flamenco movements, Pia circled the carriage. She 
clicked a pair of castanets, stretched her long neck and flapped her: 
arms like a hungry distracted bird. From the couch Carlotta clapped 
her hands and shouted an occasional ‘Olé!’ Three record players 
stood side by side on a long table against the wall, issuing music and 
the sounds of a train. The performance continued for about two 
minutes, Pia grew breathless and rolled her eyes in supplication at 
her sister, who took no notice but shouted in sharp implacable 
rhythm. Sometimes the Countess smiled and nodded, beating time 
with her foot. Then the sound of the train slowed down. 

Carlotta went over and stopped the flamenco music. She put a 
record on the third player and filled the room with trains whistling 
and steaming out of a station, crowds of people bustling and 
muttering, carriage doors being opened and heavy trolleys passing. 
Pia threw away her castanets with relief, leaned over the Countess 
and pulled her to her feet. Each taking an arm, the sisters led the old 
woman out of the room. 

After a moment Carlotta came back. She silenced the last record 
player. I tapped on the window. She looked across at me, stiff with 1 
fright at first; then she shrugged. She let me in through the dining 
room door. I noticed a wind machine standing in the corner. 

‘Where’s Marguerite?’ I asked. 

Rather wearily she pointed down the cellar stairs. ‘She’ll be back : 
in a minute.’ From below I heard faint sounds of an engine whirring. . 
A horn blew, a door slammed. 

‘Excuse me a moment,’ Carlotta said. 

I followed her. Pia was helping the Countess up the stairs from | 
the cellar. She gave me a nervous glance and said loudly in her aunt’s : 
ear: ‘Only eleven more!’ The Countess appeared suddenly dazed and. 
asked: ‘More what?’ ‘Steps,’ said Pia. ‘Where to?’ ‘The hotel.’ ‘Oh,’ 
said the Countess, ‘then what time is it?’ 

They had reached the top, and ‘Buenos dias, Senora!’ came in a 
deep bass voice which I realized had been assumed by Carlotta. The 
Countess seemed happy and vivacious now. ‘Pia, is our luggage all 
right?’ she asked as they led her along the hall. ‘Tell Carlotta to 
count it, last time I was in Madrid . . .’ She broke off, dazed again. 
‘I can’t remember when it was.’ 

‘Nineteen ten, you told us yesterday,’ Pia said. 

‘It was nineteen nine. Anyway, the porter lost a hatbox.’ 

‘Senora, I regret to announce the elevator is temporarily not | 
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working,’ said Carlotta in her deep Spanish voice. 

__A shadow of irritation darkened her aunt’s:face. ‘Pia, you have 
a genius for finding hotels with broken elevators.’ 

_ ‘Only seventeen stairs to the first floor,’ Pia said cheerfully. 

Fa On the way up the Countess asked again: ‘What time is it? Is it 
night?’ 

» ‘No, it’s day,’ 

_ They took her to her own bedroom and sat her in an armchair. 
“You'd better rest,’ Carlotta advised. ‘It’s been a long journey.’ 

_ ‘Is the window open?’ 

_ ‘Yes,’ said Pia, closing it. 

_ The Countess frowned. ‘Why did you tell me I lost a hatbox in 
Madrid?’ 

- ‘It was you who told me,’ 

_ ‘It was in Amsterdam. In nineteen seven. We must look for it.’ 
She scratched her nose. ‘Is it Sunday?’ 

fe Yes.’ 

_ ‘Then there’s a band concert in the Retiro.’ The Countess stood 
up. ‘I want to hear it.’ 

_ ‘Band concerts is on Saturdays now,’ Carlotta said quickly. 

~ “Are you sure?’ 

‘I saw a notice in the hall.’ Her niece’s voice was firm. ‘It said, 
all band concerts on Saturdays until further notice.’ 

The Countess sighed. ‘Everything’s changing. Ring for tea.’ 
~ ‘Wouldn’t you rather sleep first?’ 

‘No.’ 

With a look of exasperation Pia left the room. 

‘It’s not worth waiting another six days for a band concert. 
Careless girls.’ The Countess sounded peevish. “We'll leave to- 
morrow.’ 

- So soon? Where do you wish to go?’ Carlotta asked brokenly. 

‘Rome. No, Rome may be too cold.’ 

‘In July?’ 

‘Is it July?” With a look of alarm the Countess stroked her-sables. 
But I’m wearing my sables, in July in Madrid one should swelter 
in sables!’ 

‘Exceptionally cool summer here, everyone is talking about it!’ 

After a pause the Countess asked: ‘Is there something on my 
head?’ 

‘Your hat.’ 

‘Take it off please.’ As Carlotta did so, the Countess added: “We 
go to Venice, see about the tickets.’ An uncertain look came over 
her face. ‘Where am I now?’ 
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‘How tired you get after long journeys. You're in Madrid,’ Carlotta - 
said with a touch of impatience. tt 

Her aunt smiled. ‘I haven’t been in Madrid since—’ 

‘Nineteen nine!’ 

‘Much longer ago than that. What a bad memory you have, 
Carlotta. In nineteen nine I was near Cracow.’ 

‘Shouldn’t you take off your coat?’ 

‘Not in an exceptionally cool summer,’ said the Countess and 
yawned. ‘Tell them to hurry with the tea.’ 

I followed Carlotta downstairs. She sank exhausted to the living |} 
room couch. As Pia passed through the hall with a teatray, she: 
called: ‘We leave for Venice in the morning!’ 

‘Doesn’t she like it here?’ Pia asked. 

Carlotta sighed. ‘It was my fault. For telling lies about band con- 
certs. But we had no music.’ 

‘We could find out there is special concerts on Mondays and get 
records tomorrow.’ 

‘Cheaper to go to Venice,’ said Carlotta. 

Pia took the tray upstairs. 

I watched Carlotta. She lay back on the couch and stared at the 
ceiling. Presently she said: ‘Gipsy flamenco music on Spanish trains 
is possible?’ 

‘In the third class, anyway,’ I agreed. 

She pointed to the railway carriage. ‘This is all we got. Long 
journeys is impossible, we cannot describe landscapes and stations ° 
for ever. Today we said a gipsy is on the train and passengers ask 
her to dance.’ Carlotta tapped my wrist. ‘This kind of thing is very - 
good because it excites her, then she sleeps a little.’ 


‘Deception? That is not a word I should use,’ Carlotta was saying 
a few minutes later when Pia came back with the news that their 
aunt was asleep. “What we are doing is economy.’ 

‘The cost of living rises all over the world,’ Pia remarked. ‘Extrava- - 
gances must be stopped.’ 

‘Old ladies of seventy-nine must not start travelling everywhere 
when they cannot even see where they are going,’ Carlotta added. 

When the Countess decided to revisit Europe, her nieces had 
been appalled. It would cost a fortune and they couldn’t bear to 
think of their aunt’s remaining millions dwindling away. After all, 
she had no one else to whom to leave them. What they had been 
allowed to see of California had begun to please the nieces, especially 
the boom in real estate; already they were making plans to buy 
apartment houses and rent them out when the Countess died. They 
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tried everything to dissuade their aunt from the trip, until she 
threatened to cut them out of her will. Two days before they were 
due to leave Carlotta said again: 
Te is blind and does not hear well. She will hardly know where 
she is! 
_ And in the silence that followed, these words held a new meaning. 
Next morning Carlotta and Pia got up early. They had a list of what 
they needed, and by lunchtime they had ordered everything, from 
guidebooks to wind machines, electric fires for heat and fans for 
cold. When the time for departure came, they settled the Countess 
in the Rolls and Carlotta drove it very slowly down the hill, along 
Hollywood Boulevard, then turned round and arrived back at the 
house. For the next three days the Countess sat and slept in the 
railway carriage in the living room, under the impression she was 
in a Pullman bound for New York. 
The ship to Europe had a stateroom rigged up in the dining room 
d a record of ocean sounds, the surge of waves and the cry of 
gulls, played incessantly under her berth. An occasional walk in the 
patio with the wind machine gently blowing served as a stroll on 
deck. The Countess could take the sun there too, on the canvas 
swing-seat carefully adjusted to suggest a steady rolling movement. 
As she lost all sense of time on long journeys, they cut down the 
tedium of an Atlantic crossing to two days. 

‘We had three weeks in London,’ Carlotta said, ‘a month in Paris, 
a few days on the Riviera and now we arrive in Madrid.’ The 
Countess had stood in her patio running her finger along a wall 
that she believed was part of her house in Curzon Street. She had 
attended mass at Notre Dame, the living room sprayed with incense 
and Pia tinkling a bell in her ear. She had been to the Opera-Comique, 
sitting between her nieces in a box overlooking a beautiful sideboard 
she had brought with her from the palazzo. She had gambled at 
Monte Carlo with Carlotta and Pia taking it in turns to be croupier, 
and making sure she didn’t lose too much. 

The only thing that distressed the Countess was that everyone 
she knew was dead. 

‘We have to be firm about this,’ Carlotta said. ‘Impersonating old 
barons or princesses is impossible.’ 

There was a pause, then Pia asked me in a thin voice: “What are 
you going to do?’ 

‘You can’t tell Aunt Marguerite,’ Carlotta said. ‘She would die.’ 

‘Maybe.’ I smiled at them. ‘But | think I'd like to talk to her.’ 

They stared at me in astonishment. ; 

‘The day after tomorrow,’ I said, ‘I shall be on holiday in Venice.’ 
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The Countess had never cared about her garden. You opened the + 
door from the patio and looked down a steep slope overgrown with: 
shrubs and long dry grass. A path with cracked crazy paving led to 
the swimming pool at the bottom of the slope. 

This morning, rubbish was burning in the incinerator and a twist 
of smoke sidled towards the pool. Sunlight made the leafy water 
gleam and played on the bright artificial fruit of the Countess’s 
hat. She was sitting among cushions in a rowing boat, moored off 
the deep end. She trailed her fingers absently in the water and aj 
gondolier’s song came from the distance. 

Carlotta and Pia looked up from their deck chairs near the stone 
cupid as I arrived. 

‘Aunt Marguerite!’ Carlotta exclaimed, pulling the boat nearer: 
with a rope. ‘How extraordinary, here is someone we know!’ 

The Countess looked up at me with her blind eyes and extended] 
a hand to be kissed. ‘Dear child,’ she said vaguely. 

‘Such a coincidence!’ Carlotta insisted. She seemed nervous about i 
it. ‘He was coming out of the hotel... .’ 

‘I haven’t the courage to go in,’ the Countess said. ‘I am trying? 
to find it, but I haven’t got it.’ | 

‘You know the Altri Tempi,’ Pia said, ‘was Aunt Marguerite’sa#y 
palazzo before they converted it?’ 

‘I thought I had the courage.’ The Countess spoke in a low voice.. 
‘But then I asked the gondolier to tie us up and let me sit and. . ., 
and think.’ In a whisper she asked: ‘Is it completely changed?’ 

‘lm afraid so.’ 

‘But Gabriele’s portrait is still in the hall,’ Carlotta said. 

The Countess smiled faintly. ‘And the chandeliers in the diningy 
room?’ 

‘Still there!’ said Pia loudly. 

The Countess turned to me. ‘Have you ever seen them at night, alll 
lighted?’ 

“Yes, they look very splendid.’ 

‘But what do they light?’ She made a grimace. ‘The tourists area 
all Germans and Americans, I hear.’ 

‘I saw very nice tourists!’ Pia was shrill. ‘Very nice Germans andi 
Americans, admiring your chandeliers!’ 

A heavy truck rumbled down the hill. Carlotta wiped her eyes 
and looked up sharply to see whether its sound might disconcert# 
the Countess, but she was deep in memory. ‘I thought I sold the# 
chandeliers,’ she said at Jast. ‘But perhaps. . .. When you have lived 
in so many great houses, it grows confusing. Is the portrait in good} 
condition?’ 
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‘Yes,’ I said. ‘They take good care of it.’ 
‘I made a stipulation in the contract, you know. People haven’t 
much respect nowadays.’ She frowned. ‘Is this a good hat?’ 
S ‘It suits you.’ 
| ‘Sometimes it feels good, sometimes it feels like a mistake. But 
when there are no more mirrors, what does it matter?’ She turned 
blind sharp old face to the sky. ‘Everything I knew is gone. It’s 
1 stone walls and flattering voices. Did you know it is easier to 
yelieve voices when you cannot see faces? Gabriele,’ she said. ‘I 
could see Gabriele’s face, and I couldn’t believe his voice.’ A sigh 
that semed to come from the bottom of a deep dry well. ‘What a 
pity, such a handsome face... ”’ 
‘Are you all right, Aunt Marguerite?’ asked Carlotta. 
~ She shook her head irritably. ‘Those girls are idiots,’ she whispered. 
‘Give them ten million and their world will be no more beautiful. 
I knew this when they told me the dye wasn’t coming out of my 
Mair. It would have cost so little and looked so much better, but 
they didn’t mind looking at it, day after day, running out!’ 
_ For a moment she brooded. Her mouth quivered. Then she said 
rather loudly: ‘It sinks... .’ 
~ ‘What sinks, Aunt Marguerite?’ the nieces asked in chorus. 
~ ‘Venice .. . Idiots!’ she muttered, then turned to me. 
_ ‘Year after year, it is slowly drowning, sinking into the water. 
‘And one day .. .’ She turned back to Carlotta and Pia. ‘Take me 
home. Slowly.’ 
_ Carlotta loosened the rope. The boat drifted slowly towards the 
centre of the pool. 
_ ‘Too fast!’ She clutched her hat. ‘Where are you, Carlotta? Where 
are you, Pia?’ 
‘We're here,’ they said, Carlotta holding on to the rope so the 
boat shouldn’t drift too far. 

‘Facts is facts,’ said Carlotta. “You have seen her in her own 
swimming pool and she thinks it’s the Grand Canal. She misses 
nothing. Would it make her more happy to be really in Venice?’ 

‘Maybe not.’ I watched her. ‘But what’s your profit?’ 

She made a little clicking sound of disapproval. ‘I have no time 
to count such things, I work my fingers to the bone.’ 

‘Cooking is worst,’ said Pia. “We have to learn dishes of every 
country.’ 

‘Making money out of blind old women was never our object.’ 
Carlotta’s tone was almost self-righteous. ‘We only wish to stop 
Aunt Marguerite wasting her fortune.’ 

‘Which will eventually come to you.’ 
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‘That is correct but proves nothing.’ Carlotta glanced at hen 
sister. ‘Pia and I have the right to think of our future, we are poori’ 
foreign girls who lost their mother.’ | 

Pia nodded. ‘Aunt Marguerite is very old, if she really went tog! 
Europe it might be fatal. This way she travels so comfortably.’ Pi 

‘Pia and I are sensible girls,’ said Carlotta. ‘If we save a littles 
money we shall invest in real estate for the future.’ 

A bell rang upstairs and she frowned. ‘Aunt Marguerite has# 
woken, she wants to go over to the Lido tonight. But it’s too diffi-} 
cult. Pia, we'll have to make another storm.’ 

Pia went into the dining room and beat the thunder sheet. 

‘Not loud enough. Take it upstairs and beat it outside her door 
And try a little wind.’ Carlotta watched her sister hoist the contrap 
tion over her shoulders, then turned to me with a complacent smile. 
‘Aunt Marguerite will never go out in weather like this!’ 


— =o 2 4 So ee SS 


In Vienna, said Carlotta, the Countess wept a great deal and gre 
very confused. Sitting in her sunless patio which she imagined wa 
the terrace of a riverside café, she listened to records of old waltzess 
and conjured up the Danube at her feet. Once she was convincedi 
they would be late for a parade in honour of the Emperor Franzy 
Josef’s birthday, another time she wouldn’t leave the café andi 
sipped weak coffee for five hours. When Carlotta complained, shes 
said: ‘The Count of Klausenburg promised to come by.’ 


‘We are in Marrakesh and cannot get out!’ Carlotta announcedi 
over the telephone about three weeks later. ‘It is a horrible blow.” 
“You mean she wants to stay there?’ 
‘She is infatuated with the East, it becomes a new lease of life!”! 
Carlotta’s voice trembled. ‘She has taken a house in the natives 
quarter and drinks mint tea. She likes the sounds of the market place 
and listens to ridiculous flutes and drums all day.’ 
‘Well,’ I said, ‘it means less work if she stays in one place.’ 
‘But not this place, listening to horrible music! Are we to be# 
stuck in an Arab city for the rest of her life?’ 
It seemed nothing would move the Countess. Carlotta and Pia# 
warned her about the hot season, announced it had come, closed 
all the windows and filled her room with electric fires. ‘It’s not as 
bad as I expected,’ the Countess said. Carlotta would add anothen 
fire. ‘Makes me a little sleepy,’ the Countess said. 
They told her the climate was unreliable and arranged a terrific 
storm one night. Pia banged the thundersheet for hours and turned: 
the wind machine on her aunt as directly as she dared. They slammed 
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and rattled windows and claimed the house next door had been 
struck by lightning. ‘That’s a lucky escape,’ the Countess said. 

_ They read her reports of terrorism from the newspapers. Machine- 
a fire rang through the house one morning and Carlotta said all 
the windows had been broken. ‘Mend them,’ ordered the Countess. 
And don’t forget to sweep up carefully.’ 

Desperate, they switched off the record players and said all the 

musicians in the market place had gone away. ‘Nomads I suppose,’ 
he Countess said. ‘But there'll be others.’ 
There was nothing they could do but agree, and start the record 
players again next day. The Countess lay on a couch and listened 
d fell asleep. After six months she was still charmed by the 
unds, but physically weaker. On many days she never got out of 
d. She started her memoirs again, dictated an anecdote or two 
o Pia. ‘It’s all going further and further away,’ she said once. There 
was regret and satisfaction in her voice. ‘I can hardly remember 
lifornia now.’ 

I saw her once in her Marrakesh period. Carlotta and Pia had 
leared all the furniture out of her bedroom and made it completely 
oroccan. The Countess reclined on a mattress on the floor, covered 
y a sheepskin rug. She was asleep; I didn’t want to wake her. Her 
air was white as the sheepskin now, her skin very lined and 
ottled, yet she gave an impression of calm and strength. Beside her 
vas a low table with a silver pot of mint tea on a tray. Flutes and 
ms were gently piped through a loudspeaker. 

It was like looking into a magic mirror, except that the nieces 
roke the spell with a typically mean and useless gesture. Some 
heap striped bathtowels were hung for decoration on the walls. 


Mark and I discussed the situation once, just before he left 
alifornia, and tried to find a way of resolving it. Mark had an idea 
hat Carlotta and Pia should be kidnapped. He would impersonate 
he American consul and inform the Countess that lustful sheikhs 
ad carried off her nieces. Under the circumstances she would have 
O agree to go home. 

‘But who will look after her then?’ I asked. 

‘We'll have Carlotta and Pia rescued, naturally.’ 

‘I think she’d suspect it. Besides, you and I would have to spend 
ight days in that house pretending it’s a boat.’ 

‘Couldn’t they rush up the gangway, just as it’s leaving?’ 

‘It won't do.’ 

After a thoughtful silence, Mark said: ‘Odd to think I used to 
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‘To Sinatra?’ I asked. tL 

He nodded, then turned away. It was his usual gesture for closing 
a subject. 

And later that night the telephone rang. 

‘We are back!’ Carlotta’s voice shivered with elation. ‘Since 2 
hour we are back in California!’ 

‘How on earth did it happen?’ 

One could never have predicted the reason. The Countess receivec 
letters from time to time, mainly circulars, which she imagine 
had been forwarded from California. Most of them didn’t interesgy 
her, unless they contained offers of free samples, which she appliee 
for on principle. A few days after the October rising in Budapest 
there was a letter inviting her to attend a Victims of Oppressior 
dinner in Hollywood. The idea of the dinner was to raise funds 
for the refugees from Hungary, and a telegram had already beer 
sent to the State Department urging relaxation of the laws fon 
immigrants. In view of the late Count Osterberg-Steblechi’s coni 
nection with Hungary, the letter suggested, wouldn’t the Countess 
like to lend her support? | 

When the news of the rising came through, there was mucl 
activity in Hollywood. An émigré Hungarian producer joined with 
an émigré Hungarian composer to write a nostalgic song abou 
Budapest, which they had both left over twenty years ago. It was 
played quite often on the radio. A Hungarian actress who had once 
appeared in a film with the Marx Brothers presided at a Hel 
Hungary Cocktail. There was talk of making a film to be callec 
Beast of Budapest. The Countess, too, was stirred. She orderee| 
Carlotta to cable her lawyer to watch for news of the Cracovwe 
estates, ignoring reminders that they were in Poland, and sent Pic 
to buy tickets for the earliest possible plane. 

‘We think to attend this dinner is ridiculous,’ Carlotta said, ‘bu 
it brings her home. If we say no more about it, she will forget.’ 

The Countess didn’t, however, and was determined to go. Carlott: 
asked me to accompany them, and on the night of the dinner I wen 
round to the house to pick them up. They were still dressing theiif 
aunt, who stood erect in the centre of her bedroom in a rich blua 
velvet evening gown that she hadn’t worn since the days of Venices 
The nieces were worried it would be too heavy for her, and she 
finally allowed them to cut off the train. Pia was on her knees now 
stitching the hem. Carlotta had opened the jewel box, the entiré 
contests of which Marguerite had decided to wear. Rigid. as at 
effigy in her magnificent blue velvet, she directed the diamond tiar’ 
to be placed on her head with its newly dyed hair; had three brace 
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ets slipped on her arms, one above the elbow; seven rings on her 
gers; five strings of pearls, and a sapphire clasp at her waist. 
We drove out in the Rolls. Sitting very upright, occasionally 
itting her tiara, she talked about the revolution. Although it had 
iled by now, she was not discouraged. ‘They are stirring, every- 
where they are stirring. They want us back and we mustn’t abandon 
them. ...’ But a little later she said anxiously: ‘Have they asked 
the Count of Klausenburg tonight?’ 
_ About thirty people came to the dinner, held in the banqueting 
Il of a restaurant near Hollywood Boulevard. The hall was plain 
d gloomy, walls of chipped sky blue with lifesize palms painted 
on them. The floor was bare, we sat at a long table in the centre 
and there was no other furniture except for a grand piano at one 
end. All the guests except the Countess and her party were 
originally immigrants from Hungary who had come to America 
hirty or more years ago. The organizer owned a canning factory 
owntown. Most of the others were business people, an oil producer, 
a hotel owner, a raw cotton dealer who had come up specially from 
he San Joaquin Valley; but there was also a once famous play- 
ight, now almost eighty and ending his days at a beach house 
n Malibu, and an old actress who was now a dramatic coach. 
_ Everyone wore tuxedos and the actress had a red rose pinned te 
er plain black evening gown. Glowing with jewels and bright velvet, 
anked by her dowdy nieces, the Countess made a striking entrance 
= was unaware of it. The organizer introduced himself and made 
little speech to the others at table, saying how honoured they 
were by her presence. We guided her to a chair next to the old 
laywright, who burst into tears. He had been a weekend guest at 
cow before the first world war. ‘Are you Ferenc Molnar?’ the 
Countess asked. ‘No, he is dead. But I knew him well.’ ‘Did you 
<now the Count of Klausenburg?’ ‘Slightly,’ said the old playwright, 
is he expected tonight?’ 
_ The main dish was goulash and we drank imperial Tokay. Con- 
yersation was quiet and uneasy at first, then suddenly everyone 
segan talking about profits, new installations, and taking a trip to 
Jawaii. It grew very hot, this was an old room without air-condi- 
joning, and with only one fan. After dessert the organizer stood 
1p, mopped his forehead with a yellow Kleenex and proposed toasts: 
o the liberty of free peoples everywhere, to the spirit of Budapest, 
‘o the United States of America. Then came speeches. The factory 
ywner told of his arrival in New York just as the Depression started. 
Jard days and broken hopes, but he won through. “This is a wonder- 
ul country, and I am proud to be a citizen of it. But I can never 
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forget the land of my birth. Today,’ he said, ‘I am shedding teal 
for it.’ It was true. . 

‘Bravo!’ the Countess exclaimed as he sat down. “They are sir ! 
she repeated. ‘They want us back.’ 

And I realized that in her mind everyone at the table was pal 
of a vanished aristocratic world. Somehow she believed this dinne: 
was dedicated to its rebirth. 

The old playwright spoke of Budapest at the turn of the cent 
‘Those were golden days,’ he said, ‘those days before 1914.’ Hé 
evoked the memory of his friend Molnar and told some whimsica: 
stories about the neighbours in the little street where he used t 
live. ‘The Danube,’ he said, ‘is the most beautiful river in the worl 
And it is most beautiful, and most blue, at Budapest. Alas, our rive 
is no longer blue. Our beautiful river is stained with red. .. .’ 

Guttural and hierarchic, the actress spoke of Hungary’s contribu 
tion to the theatre. In 1912 she played in Ibsen’s Ghosts, later shag 
had a theatre named after her. She described her country first unde 
the jackboot, then under the hammer and sickle. When the Russian 
occupied Hungary they changed the name of her theatre. 

‘I have never heard of this woman,’ the Countess said. ‘Is she 
famous?’ 

A malicious expression came over the playwright’s face and he 
whispered something to her in Hungarian. 

At the end of the speeches, came a long silence. The air felt hea 
and stale. The Countess was still napping when the organizer tool 
a cheque book from his pocket, laid it solemnly on the tabl 
and asked us all to be generous. 

For the first time, Carlotta and Pia stopped looking bored. Carlotta 
nudged her aunt and asked, ‘How much is it to be?’ in a whisper. 

Waking with a start, the Countess looked vague. ‘We mustn’? 
abandon them,’ she said. 

‘Twenty dollars?’ Pia suggested in a hoarse undertone. 

‘Idiot girls! What do you know of life as it really was?’ Thef. 
Countess sighed. ‘I should give them everything I have!’ 

For a moment I| thought Carlotta and Pia were going to faint. | 

‘A cheque has no poetry, no passion,’ said the Countess. ‘My gifif 
must be symbolic.’ 

Slowly, her hands began to caress her jewels. They stroked he 
rings and bracelets, then groped up to her head. They removed the 
tiara. Breathing rather fast, she laid it on the table. ‘Cartier valued 
it at a hundred thousand, in nineteen twenty-eight, I think.’ 

A spot of colour tinged each cheek. She didn’t know who she wash 
giving it to, or what she was giving it for; somehow it was a blessing 
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on the old world she imagined was struggling to come back. For a 
Moment her blind eyes stared at the ceiling while staid business 
faces gazed at her from each side of the table. Then the playwright 
took her hand and kissed it. ‘When you see a thing like this,’ he 
said, ‘you feel all is not yet lost.’ 

2 The others clapped. Then the cheques were collected and the 
total announced: over thirty thousand dollars, plus the tiara. A final 
toast was drunk and we straggled out into Hollywood Boulevard. 
Wrap Your Troubles in Dreams was coming from a radio at a ham- 
burger stand. Groups of adolescents strolled by in the warm airless 
evening, boys in jeans and sweat shirts, girls in vividly coloured 
shirts and toreador pants. A few turned to stare at the Countess as 
Pia and Carlotta helped her into the Rolls. A little further up the 
street, crowds were leaving a theatre after a premiere. Lights tinted 
the night sky a yellowy pink. 


Now the only thing left is to bury her. The Countess died in her 
sleep the night after the dinner; they didn’t find out till morning, 
when they went into her bedroom to wake her. The radio was still 
playing, Carlotta supposed she must have turned it on before she 
went to sleep, listening to news bulletins for reports from Hungary. 

Pia has saved a brochure pushed under the front door of the 
house some weeks ago, and now she brings it out. It is called the 
Boomtower Pictorial. Boomtower Mortuaries offer funerals at six 
different price ranges, from fifty-two dollars to two hundred and 
eighty-two dollars, they are rapidly expanding and have built two 
new Chapels this year to serve, as the Pictorial says, ‘the com- 
munity’s ever-increasing needs’. Carlotta is interested in their scheme 
for buying coffins on the instalment plan. 

After long argument they decide on a ninety-two dollar funeral. 

On the morning of the funeral, Mrs Leota Sperling from Boom- 
tower Mortuaries calls to advise on costume and make-up. She is 
a cheerful lady with tight brown curls and a brisk, neat manner. 
She has a husband and two children and when the time comes for 
each one to pass on, she remarks, ‘we’re happy to think it will be 
hrough Boomtower’. She thinks it would be nice to bury the 
ountess in her blue velvet, which is so much more dignified than 
he floral dresses in the wardrobe. She rouges the old lady’s lips, 
bs some colour into her cheeks, and touches up her hair. 
Carlotta asks her opinion of the ninety-two dollar funeral and is 
lelighted when Mrs Sperling says in her opinion it’s the best value 
Jof them all. She puts it this way: ‘Not drab, but not ostentatious 
ither. We at the Mortuaries never encourage extravagance at a time 
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of emotional stress.’ 

A black Boomtower Cadillac takes the body to the Chapel. |} 
Carlotta and Pia and | follow in the Rolls. The sun beats down on 
slow lines of traffic and we are all perspiring slightly. The outside 
of the Chapel is calm and secular, it looks like a residential hotel. 
In a sense, I suppose, it is. An awning stretches across the sidewalk 
above the entrance with BOOMTOWER in slanting letters across 
the fringe. On one side of the Chapel is a laundromat, on the other 
a used furniture store. 

Inside it is cool. Attendants lay the Countess in an air-conditioned 
Slumber Room. It looks like any living room in a comfortable 
Californian home with a corpse on the table. 

There are armchairs with restful patterns, soothing lights and 
flower paintings on the wall. Music comes from a concealed loud-4F 
speaker like sweet religious scent. This is our last communion.) 
Standing round the Countess with her painted cheeks and splendid 
gown, I can only think there is something horribly fitting about: 
this final pretence of many pretences. The last journey is the onl 
real one, yet more fantastic than any the Countess imagined. 

It is time to begin the service. Through the Chapel windows w 
can see a patio garden brilliant with flowers. A fountain plays an 
sparkles in the sun. It is all so beautiful, we hardly notice when 
panel in the wall slides away and the coffin disappears down a chute.: 
The panel slides back and the music is still coming from all sides, 
reverent and soft. 

In a minute the Countess will be burning. 

Everything seems illusion; all troubles have been finally wrappe 
in dreams. Carlotta and Pia bring out their handkerchiefs. Each will 
soon have a million dollars in the bank, and later much more out 
of real estate in Florida. As we go out, Carlotta looks suddenly very 
white. She leans on Pia’s arm and holds the handkerchief to henj 
mouth. A moment later she is all right again, turns to me and says: 

‘We heard this morning the tiara fetched ninety thousand. I 
wonder how many refugees that will bring in?’ 

‘It was a birthday present,’ Pia remarks in a reflective tone. ‘Fro 
Gabriele.’ 

I watch them drive off in the imperial Rolls and think of the 
back in that living room in the hills. 

The earliest portrait of Marguerite is still hanging in the halllf, 
the girl in a white dress in Switzerland more than fifty years ago. |} 
believe it was painted a few days before she fell into Count Oster) 
berg-Steblechi’s arms. | 
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OBLIVION 


_ As I woke from a harrowing dream, 
Fifty years old in me the habit of waking said: 
‘Loosen it; it isa dream. 
_ Open your hand. You need not unwind the coils in the thread. 
- The lost need not be found, the truth need not be told. 
Release your hold.’ 


_ So as the waker must 

_ I did, and out of sleep fell into dreamless waking. 
That iron fabric passed 

_ Frail out of mind as foam on sand, the clear domes breaking; 
Faster than sound or light, faster than anything known, 
Covering its tracks, was gone. 


With relief on a cool 
Shore stranded, yet I strained towards the dark where the 
harsh dream went. 
- It was a world and full 
As any world of sorrow, fear, bewilderment. 
- Yet it bore life, and interest was its circling breeze, 
And pearls enhanced its seas. 


If to die should be so— 
To hear: ‘It is a dream; let it go’ and loose as we must 


The unknown that’s all we know— 

Even in oblivion I should mourn a whole world lost. 
Signs dark to understand, pearls never dived for yet 
I should find means to regret. 
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AGNOSTIC 


I have lived my life long 

With one who cannot speak a word, 
Or if a word, not of my tongue 
More than sound of stream or bird; 
Or if of my tongue, unheard. 


I am deaf or this is dumb, 

This life and world apart from me 
To whom betrothed at birth I came, 
In whose silence most I see 

A calling soul, calling my scrutiny. 


So where deepest silence lies 

Gathered to pools, my steps will draw: 
The speechless child who sleeps or cries; 
Age with the secret, not the power; 

The look of utterance in the silent flower. 


You with religious faith, to whom 

Life speaks in words you understand— 
Believe, I also with my dumb 

Stranger have made a marriage bond 

As strong and deep and torturing and fond. 


WINTER DAYLIGHT 


O light, our bread! Familiar in the room 

The winter daylight is diffused and pearly, 

Fallen through clouds of snow; and so far come 

Settles on wall and chair and hands and hair; the early 
Sky-coloured crocuses reflect it nearly. 


The girl stooped to the fire wears on her green 
Shoulder the window’s light, a feather of 
The swan that claps and stretches wings again 
Over us, giving us our own, and power to move 
Us by their forms giving to all we love. 
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Mood of the Month—VII 
a 


have always been a Sunday writer. I was articled to a solicitor 
as soon as I left school, and the notion of writing for a living 
had merely flickered in my mind in the form of newspaper 
urnalism—a precarious and rather degrading occupation in the 
es of my puritanical northern family. For the last twenty years 
have worked as a lawyer for a large corporate body. A double 
ife of this kind is very far from satisfactory and I would never urge 
t on a young writer. But I have come slowly to think that it has 
vantages that compensate for the ulcers. As a writer, one is almost 
mpletely free from the cash motive: as an executive one is almost 
ompletely detached from the moeurs of business life. The great 
rawback is one’s indolence: I have never been able to do a Trol- 
opian thousand words before breakfast and my oeuvre is night- 
marishly tiny. 
_I think there is little doubt that today a writer without private 
means is doomed to some sort of failure if he tries to make a living 
olely out of writing. If he is facile, successful pot-boiling may well 
ibsorb the whole of his time, for how can a family man who is 
rapable of earning £2,000 a year stop at £1,000 and devote the rest 
f his time to truly serious work? And I would guess that to earn 
: much as a professional man, a writer must devote himself almost 
mtirely to profitable work, and unless he is very lucky indeed 
rofitable work will not be serious work. The ‘unsuccessful’ whole- 
ime writer is also doomed. He must inhabit a squalid urban or 
yucolic Bohemia: his dissidence grows more and more superficial: 
nd his lack of knowledge of the mechanics of life can be gravely 
lisadvantageous. I have often thought that the relationship between 
-writer’s withdrawal from ‘ordinary’ life and his work has been 
feufficiently emphasized, though of course it has been remarked 
hat a writer like Lawrence got into increasing difficulties the further 
went from the proletarian milieu he knew, and that Conrad’s 
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maritime experience was of incalculable value to him. We see 
too, on a rather lower plane how Arnold Bennett’s war servicy 
and his interest in the Savoy Hotel enabled him to write two noveliy 
far superior to the generality of his later work. I wonder whethes 

certain notable peterings-out in our time have not been partly dug. 
to the withdrawal of the novelist from his material. Certainly sinc . 
the days when the writer first became a professional he has relieq 
too much on childhood memories. These arguments scarcely appl! 
to women, but then they have been largely responsible for th 
interiorization of fiction—a tradition which I fear some men havi 
too unquestioningly accepted. 

As for the other side of the medal, the writer as man of affairs} 
it seems to me that in this role he experiences at first hand a little 
at least, of the schism of the age. As a young man in the thirties ; 
was always enormously bothered by the difficulty of action. T 
crucial questions arise again and again, and before they are (usuallys 
wrongly decided one itches to throw in one’s weight on the righif 
side. There is not much the respectable bourgeois, who is also 
politically undisciplined artist, can do. | remember in those dayy 
reading with much comfort a pronouncement by Stephen Spende: 
that the very divided, paralysed state of the bourgeois artist was 
sufficiently valid standpoint from which to view and to write. 

In my middle age and in a more disillusioned epoch, the problem 
is less urgent, and one reason is the interest I have found in recen 
years in trying to delineate in fiction the moral reality of the worl 
I know. Whatever modifications the times may have made to one# 
belief in socialism, it is possible—I believe imperative—to show ii 
art the falsity of our society. There is nothing of propaganda abou 
this task: the moral issues rise in embarrassing abundance from tk 
complicated material life of our country—the interest in mone 
belief in royalty, conceptions of art, the whole contradiction 4 
virtuous, even heroic, human material bent by an absurd ideology- 
and may be treated fictionally on the subtlest level of conceptici 
and technique. In other words, I do not find inhibiting the abseno 
of precise belief, of precise action, for in the realm of art the ti 
scale is very great, and the general dichotomies of our age are sufi 
cient to bring forth valid, creative, moral judgements. 

There is much about this kind of ‘commitment’ in the last numb« 
of Universities and Left Review, a periodical which has maturé 
enormously. I was especially interested in an article by Raymon 
Williams on ‘Realism .and the Contemporary Novel’, whose maa 
thesis is that what prevents us from creating the truly realistic novi 
today is the gap between ‘social profession and individual recora 
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meet. in the New Statesman the other week, Miss Pamela 
Hansford Johnson appeared to think that because novelists like 
Mr Amis and Mr Angus Wilson do not write like Virginia Woolf 
the realistic novel has arrived.) In the realistic novel, Mr Williams 
says, all the persons are of absolute value in themselves and their 

alities are the qualities of a common way of life. He assumes the 
alue of the realistic novel and assesses the novel’s prospects on 
e degree to which it can again become realistic. If I follow his 
sasoning and may put it in crude terms, the more a novelist ‘cheats’ 
y confining his sympathy to the hero, the less realistic his fiction 
will be, and certainly the besetting sin of the contemporary novel 
m England is the kind of unrealism where a plausible hero is 
launched into a world of monstrous characters and improbable 
events. I think the more one understands and is involved in the non- 
literary world, the more one is forced to attempt a realistic treat- 


Ereative artist. The extreme case is the writer’s experience during 
war-time military service, when he is compelled to enlarge his area 
f sympathy to include happenings and people that before his 
calling-up could at best have figured in his work merely as carica- 
ture. Of course, the danger of Mr Williams’s demand is a fiction 
on the Soviet plan, where a diluted sympathy has run all over the 
social scene. The realistic novel must retain the novel’s power of 
riticism and acute sense of morality, and the sources from which 
a writer may draw that power and that sense are overwhelmingly 
mportant. 
No doubt in the absence of a political party to which artists can 
give more than half-hearted allegiance, their ideological bases will 
remain to a certain extent ambiguous, ranging from a covert Krush- 
hevism to a feeble pinkism. (I should need to be in another ‘Mood’ 
o deal with the spectrum that goes from a vigorous Toryism to a 
overt Fascism!) All the same, for the first time since the defeat 
of Nazism there does seem to be in England the beginnings of a 
ovement among young writers which can save them from 
nihilism, publicity, careerism and ineffectualness. 

In an article a couple of years ago, in The Craft of Letters in 
ngland, 1 called the prevailing post-war absence of belief 
‘neutralism’. In his last novel, David Karp has invented the term 
‘the indifferent generation’ for the corresponding thing in the United 
States, and is highly successful in exposing its anti-intellectualism, 
racial prejudice, social climbing, cosy domesticity and respect for 
authority, from a standpoint which is by no means explicity left- 
ing. It is the weakness of the Lucky Jim attitude that it shares 
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some of the vices which the morality of Mr Karp’s hero enables him 
to anatomize, and so though Mr Karp is a fundamentally less 
talented writer than, say, Mr Wain or Mr Amis, he has produced 
a far more interesting series of novels than either of those two—or: 
than anyone else, for that matter, who has been given the ‘angry’ ’ 
label. I thought once that only a major economic crisis would shake 
the post-war generation out of neutralism or indifference, but | 
am more confident now that fertile moral attitudes can be found 
even in days of full employment. The Isis article trial, for example, 
represents not only a great sharpening of conscience on the part of 
the accused and many of those connected with the periodical at 
the time (and since), but also an event of the kind about which 
neutralism or indifference is virtually impossible. 

One of the stalwarts of Universities and Left Review is Stuart 
Hall, a West Indian recently down from Oxford, with whom I did 
the other day a discussion for the BBC Caribbean Service. Ten years 
ago on this Service I was encouraging — perhaps rather patronizingly 
—the poetry of George Lamming and Samuel Selvon. Now these 
two writers, and several others, are established novelists, with a 
style, an ambition and a seriousness many English novelists of a 
similar age ought to envy. Their strength—and I think Mr Hall 
would agree—lies not only in their fresh use of the language but 
also in their pure view of moral problems which arises from their: 
colour and colonial status. At the moment they do not want to 
write—and are probably not capable of writing—about English 
society other than through the eyes of the immigrant, and their: 
thoughts are mainly directed to the huge problems of West Indian 
federation and of commuting physically and culturally between 
here and the Caribbean islands. But they are potential blood-donors 
to English literature, and I hope we shall do more and more to 
enlarge the pipe-line. 

I have never been able to write poetry and prose at the same time.. 
No doubt poetry is the villain. It demands first of all a completely 
unurgent atmosphere: it is killed by a pending book review. And 
then it must have a special diet: non-literary books beforehand, 
music on the gramophone for the act of composition. It is certainly 
a time-waster. And then to write it one must feel optimistic, if not 
actually happy. 

I have just been reading two books of a theoretically helpfull 
kind: a book of essays on the Darwin centenary, and Margaret 
Murray’s The Divine King in England. | suppose it is a legacy from 
the thirties that I find (like Coleridge and unlike Keats, I remembe 
reassuringly) scientific fact intrinsically poetic. I am stunned with 
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poetry when I find couched in scientific form even statements which 
re really no novelty, e.g. that the special physical characteristics 
of the hominid race are red lips, the shape of the female breast, and 
the prominence of the calf muscles; that whereas one breeds short- 
legged cattle for meat, milk-producers must have long legs to 
accommodate the great udder; that a mating community is con- 
stituted by an entire species. 

_ The thirties was a patriotic period, too. Dr Murray’s very slightly 
dotty (as it seems to me) book, full of concrete instances of the 
Divine Man and the Substitute Victim among English royalty and 
its opponents, is no doubt an excellent source-book for images. Un- 
fortunately, bothered by the thought of an avariciously undertaken 
radio script, of a novel at the 10,000 word crisis, and of this piece 
itself, I have been unable to use either book. 

Images from one’s reading blend with images from experience. 
The poetic mood consists of a heightened sensibility, but it need 
mot be very high. Visiting friends, I see pistols lying about their 
garden — the toy pistols of their children. In the right frame of mind 
one notes the image and sees the connections; with the proper 
leisure one writes the poem; with any luck it breeds better words 
than those which started it off. Of course, this is an account of 
poetry-writing in an age of the metaphysical lyric, and it is certainly 
a matter for serious consideration how far these thousands of com- 
petent, often brilliant, short poems turned out in our times con- 
‘stitute a viable literary activity. The reasons for them are very clear, 
and not the least is the awful sense poets have had for nearly fifty 
years of time being against them (to try to escape which, no doubt, 
Auden went to America and there succeeded in writing long poems). 
But trying recently to progress to the fully-felt novel, I have been 
struck that after all for most writers this is a literary task of greater 
seriousness, greater effort, greater effect, than the production of 
lyrical verse; and the pedestrian business of a regular stint of prose 
often brings out those very images and connections one had once 
thought reserved for the rarer moments of poetry. 

And the audience, too, is there for the novel. The audience for 
the subtle lyrical poem is not there. For one thing, poems are not 
understood, nor is that to be wondered at, since they are written by 
people like myself who ask of the reader from time to time an 
interest in psychoanalysis, Shakespeare, Greek mythology, astro- 
nomy, historians like Burckliardt and Spengler, cybernetics, and a 
general sympathy with the paralysed bourgeois socialist. And then 
the truly intelligent reader is scarcer than is often thought. Good 
poems are liked for the wrong reasons, even highbrows are titillated 
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by sentimentality, by obviously ‘poetic’ effects, even one’s fellow: 
writers can be chilled by dissidence. The notion of literature being 
rooted in ‘delight’, of its essential innocuousness, is far from being 
confined to the middlebrow, at least in England. As in politics, there 
is in literature a dead weight of wrong opinion—too frightening to 
think about thoroughly, like the idea of death. With what fervour 
the highbrow public takes to its bosom the second-rate: The Catcher" 
in the Rye, the verse of Dylan Thomas, the recent visit of the 
Moscow Art Theatre, the acting of Sir—but I dare not offend further. 

Once the tiny audience for poetry is accepted by poets, a cosy) 
complacency inevitably follows. There is nothing more embarrassing 
than a panel.of poets, all well aware of ‘the rank of every poet’ 
down to the latest promising undergraduate, being questioned by a 
half hostile, half enquiring audience, and replying with the knowing 
pity of a lawyer to a frustrated litigant. Every craft necessarily has: 
its trade esprit, its guild exclusiveness, but since the end of the 
thirties movement poets as a class seem to me to have possessed a 
condescension and hubris in inverse ratio to the size of their public., 

Aldous Huxley once remarked that ‘we are all geniuses up to the: 
age of ten’, and with about equal truth it can be said that we are 
all true highbrows up to the age of twenty-three. How extraordinary’ 
it is that an undergraduate artistic group, so attentive, critical, un- 
shockable, will in a few years mostly precipitate itself as a dull 
sediment. Even more extraordinary is the frequent metamorphosis 
of the artist himself, who giving more and more hostages to the 
gods that rule ordinary mortals, becomes at last merely a pro- 
fessional man—as though he were a solicitor, say, through to the 
backbone. It is indeed a tricky job to live in the world, and yet 
keep one’s creative occupation untouched by the world’s con- 
siderations. Yet in a sense it is the very consciousness of this tension 
that keeps an artist alive; and it is usually fatal for him to merge the} 
two sides of his life and become a successful art executive. The: 
BBC and suchlike organizations have drawn off many intelligent 
people who know precisely how far intelligence may go in a script,, 
or whatever, to be acceptable to this or that statistically-deduced! 
audience, and many of them no doubt end by believing that the 
pulled punch can in some way deliver a knock-out. With the growth 
of state patronage we may expect a proliferation of the well-paid 
and well-meaning purveyors of the second-best. 
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By Way oF SaInTE-BEUVE by Marcel Proust. Translated by Sylvia 
__ Townsend Warner. (Chatto and Windus. 25s.) 

Stx Proust RECONSTRUCTIONS by Pamela Hansford Johnson. 
Z (Macmillan. 21s.) 


Contre Sainte-Beuve, first published in 1954, was M. Bernard de 
Fallois’s second attempt to carry through a project which Proust had 
abandoned, his first attempt being the stitching together of a 
shapeless and sometimes incoherent novel from episodes concerning 
an Santeuil which, however thin and poor compared with A la 
echerche du Temps Perdu, were fascinating evidence of the work- 
ing and growth of Proust’s imagination. The present work adds 
hew interest of the same and other kinds, though it is even more 
shapeless and incoherent. 

M. de Fallois told us more, this time, of the manuscripts and his 
own editing; not enough to make the story easy to follow or to 
convince us that his method was the best, but enough to add con- 
siderably to the history of Proust’s increasing purpose. Having 
abandoned Jean Santeuil with a feeling that, like Dorothea Brooke’s 
husband in Middlemarch, he had been ‘piling up ruins’ Proust worked 
his way through his enthusiasm for Ruskin. Then he concentrated 
for a time on venting his spleen against Sainte-Beuve as the supreme 
example of the critic who not only confuses the inner spirituality 
of the artist with the social gestures of the man but sets more store 
by the latter. The notion occurred to Proust as early as 1905; most 
of the writing seems to have been done between 1908 and 1910; 
the project was not finally abandoned by 1912. 

But in 1908 Proust was still as uncertain of the nature of his 
vocation as he was certain of its compulsion. His few early poems 
were weak and derivative; he had muffed a novel largely because 
he had no story to tell and no gift for filling in the vague outlines 
he could sketch for characters; he had ideas but no philosophical 
system to fit them into. The pages of Sainte-Beuve betray his indeci- 
sion. The first idea of a ‘classical’ essay on Sainte-Beuve’s critical 
method already begins to stray from Sainte-Beuve to the creative 
writers of the same epoch and to the evidence provided by Proust’s 
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own unexploited talent; ‘I would try to say what art might have 
been to me, if. . .’ there the sketch for a preface peters out. | 

From the idea of a straightforward essay Proust switched to the 
narrative of a conversation with his mother; in the event this 
brought in an account of waking-up which foreshadows the begin- | 
ning of Remembrance of Things Past and a good many other frag- 
ments of autobiography which were to find their way, altered, to 
widely separated parts of the novel. Sainte-Beuve leads to Balzac, 
Balzac to the Guermantes who read him avidly—it is as if Proust 
were training his imagination to do what he said Balzac’s did, that 
is to move with ease from reality to fiction and back; to become 
a shuttle weaving a new kind of pattern between the two. 

How much of Contre Sainte-Beuve as published really belonged | 
to the Sainte-Beuve project, how much to the new novel already § 
being precipitated in Proust’s now saturated imagination we shall 
probably never know—probably Proust did not know. He was in- » 
capable, at this stage, of choosing a mark to aim at. 

Besides the ‘Sainte-Beuve’ manuscripts the volume contains a 
number of other hitherto unpublished fragments from different | 
periods; to the interest of comparing the ‘Sainte-Beuve’ wild-garden 
with its later counterpart, trimmed and ordered and brought inside 
a great estate, is added that of exploring the detail of what will later 
be made less luxuriant, for we can see better here what Proust 
meant when he spoke of the different imaginative worlds of | 
different artists than we can in the later conversations with Alber- 
tine or the abstract generalizations of Time Regained. 

Miss Townsend Warner’s translation is admirable. She acknow- » 
ledges Mr George Painter’s help in removing errors and Mrs Sydney 
Schiff’s general advice, and she writes English as if she were not 
tied by duty to the intractable detail of another writer’s thought. 
Only occasionally is the detail too intractable and the English con- 
sequently forced or unnecessarily obscure. This seems to be a trans- 
lation done as it should be—with devotion and humility and no 
sparing of pains; except that Miss Townsend Warner has allowed 
the difficulties of dealing with an unrevised and often uncompleted 
text to lure her into conjectural emendations some of which are 
obviously wrong. In a note to p.110 she discovers what she might 
have known from the outset — that Proust’s quotations are truncated 
or corrupt because he is reproducing them from memory; in the 
meantime she has been putting them all right and when, on p.105, 
she has to translate ‘sans (bords)’, the form of which no doubt 
means that Proust was unsure of the word in brackets and intended | 
to check it, her note comments that the ‘unaccountable brackets 
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nay afford textual evidence that the sentence following should be 
ead as a footnote’. Some emendations introduce confusion where 
one was (see e.g. notes to pp. 78, 110 and 122). 

_ Six Proust Reconstructions is perhaps not an entirely fair title 
for Miss Hansford Johnson’s collection of dramatic interludes. 
“Swann in Love’ does take us rapidly through the story of Swann 
and Odette, replacing as far as possible Proust’s narrative and com- 
mentary by dialogue, but ‘The Duchess at Sunset’ and ‘Madam de 
Charlus’ are Proust reconstructions only in the sense that a 
demolished mansion may be reconstructed as a row of bungalows. 
It is all very well to claim that Proust’s characters are timeless 
10ugh to be transported into the France of the Occupation and 
that they can be turned into collaborators or resisters as Proust 
turned them into Dreyfusards or Anti-Dreyfusards; the sense of 
anachronism persists—and the conviction that since Proust liked 
to turn his characters inside out from one volume to another only 
Re could decide which would collaborate and which resist. 

_ “Madame de Charlus’ is even further from Proust. The situation 
here, as the author explains, is virtually that of Gide and his wife, 
the difference being that Eugenie de Charlus does not know of her 
husband’s inversion and is more sentimentally pathetic. There is 
little of Proust in this piece beyond the names. 

In ‘Albertine Regained’ Miss Hansford Johnson implicitly snaps 
her fingers at the critics who hold that it is useless to think of 
fictional characters outside the actual fiction which creates and 
contains them; her approach is not too serious, but her remarks 
about character-drawing in her introductory passages suggest that 
she is not being merely whimsical. Here she gives us some informa- 
tion of her own invention about Albertine which might possibly, 
she claims, have changed Marcel’s image of his mistress if he had 
known it. As if this were not original enough, the end of the affair 
is tidied up. In the novel Gilberte sends Marcel a telegram and he 
misreads the signature as Albertine’s although he knows her to be 
dead. In the reconstruction the signature is Albertine’s. She is not 
dead and she marries Marcel; the reason being, it seems, that Miss 
Hansford Johnson thought it good to bring the affair into line with 
Swann’s. Proust’s intention, of course, was to show that Marcel, 
unlike: Swann, rightly married art instead of his mistress. 

The other two interludes are ‘Saint-Loup’ and a grand finale called 
‘A Window at Montjouvain’ which equates Marcel’s triumph with 
Vinteuil’s. 

All these pieces need to be taken lightly and were probably best 
taken as they were broadcast in the Third Programme. The too 
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serious reader will find too much to quibble at. The ‘little phrase’ 
created by Proust in our imagination is not adequately conveyed . 
in real sound by its first, and by no means only prototype from. 
the Saint-Saéns sonata, however freely arranged. The ‘psychological | 
realism’ of some of the conversations is on a level which reminds i 
us of Proust’s claim, repudiating the realist label that some people ‘fF 
wanted to pin on him, that he never shows a character performing | 
an unrevealing routine action like taking off his coat or washing | 
his hands. The very form adopted here means that some of the 
conversation is on this level, and other scenes take us back from § 
Proust’s quintessential analysis to the sort of raw observation from | 
which his insights arose. The author once or twice recognizes that. 
her dialogues take us out of Proust’s magic-lantern world into 
ordinary daylight; but she also claims that her pieces are “empiric 
criticism’ and it is difficult to see what the criticism amounts to. 
Such critical points as she makes in her commentaries are clear, but 
familiar and independent of her reconstructions. 

J. M. COCKING 


BLACK Mipas by Jan Carew. (Secker & Warburg. 16s.) 
THE SUFFRAGE OF ELVIRA by V. S. Naipaul. (Andre Deutsch. 14s.) 
Ways OF SUNLIGHT by Samuel Selvon. (MacGibbon & Kee. 15s.) 


These three books are by British West Indians, all living in this 
country and writing out of their Caribbean history for the benefit 
not so much of others who have shared that history but for us, the 
rest of the world who read English and who know less about British 
Guiana, Trinidad, Jamaica and the other islands than we ought to. 
A character in a Henry James story said to a young novelist, ‘Write 
a novel about England so that we can measure what you’ve done,’ 
or words to that effect. The only West Indian (from British Guiana, 
to be more accurate) to write with conviction about England has 
been Edgar Mittelholzer. The others, and Mr Mittelholzer himself 
when he is writing about British Guiana, are conscious recorders 
of Caribbean society and we stay-at-home Anglo-Saxons cannot 
‘measure’ what they are doing against our own experience. The 
data have to be taken on trust. The literary sophistication with 
which they are set down makes one wonder, in a way that crudity 
would not, about the foundations on which this vigorous and | 
attractive literature is being built. 

Jan Carew, for example, has learned from the Spanish, French 
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and English picaresque novelists. He is unembarrassed by coinci- 
dence, his narrative goes at a spanking pace, he does not underline 
the significant moments even when they cry out for it, and he 
hhas seen how a picaresque hero can be used to uncover the different 
‘Strata of a society. The publishers say that the book has an epic 
quality and one can see what they mean. The hero, Shark, emerges 
from poverty to acquire education and wealth. He is not only Shark 
the individual. He is also, seemingly, meant to stand for a whole 
populace of poor folk, all dreaming of their escape from poverty. 
| Shark goes into the forest, makes a fortune from diamond prospect- 
ing, and sets himself up in a fine house in Georgetown. 

There is an eighteenth-century resonance to the account of Shark 
losing his money to the city slickers. He loses Belle, his mistress; 
he loses his friends, he even (for the time being) loses the folk from 
the village who had befriended him in his childhood and who are 
undoubtedly meant to stand for the simple virtues. It is to the 

illage, presumably, that Shark returns when he has made a second 
fortune in the forest and nearly killed himself in the attempt. All 
this is splendidly and compellingly done. It was entirely right of 
Mr Carew to apply the old formula, coincidences and all. The 
picaresque lets him down in two ways only; the narrative is in 
the first person and it is not easy to imagine Shark writing Black 
Midas; secondly, the picaresque cannot be used to convey a sense 
of time passing. Time plays such an important role in the modern 
novel that it is interesting to see how it retaliates when it is ignored. 
Black Midas reads as though all its happenings fell within a couple 
of years. It is intended to cover half a lifetime. 

About Belle herself it is impossible not to be a bit doubtful. This 
has nothing to do with the style of the novel, everything to do 
with its tone. Belle is handled not so much with eighteenth century 
candour as twentieth century romanticism. Would it have occurred 
to a diamond prospector in the British Guiana forest to bath his 
mistress in champagne if he had not been prompted by Hollywood? 
And the eroticism is depicted as a kind of healthy animality. Belle 
is a whore who has never contracted a disease. For all its depicting 
of sexual licence there is an artificial niceness about the book, a 
glamourizing of the distasteful, that is at variance with what one 
feels to be historical truth. The book has been written to sell. Even 
so, the general impression is arresting. Mr Carew is immensely 
gifted, he gives the impression of knowing exactly what he is 
doing in every paragraph, and there are no good effects he has not 
deliberately planned. He is a splendid story-teller. 

The Suffrage of Elvira is V. S. Naipaul’s second novel and it lacks 
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the ambition of Black Midas. It is an account of the election in a 
Trinidad community so recently enfranchised that it scarcely knows 
how to think of the election except as a jockeying for votes between: 
the different racial groups, Hindu, Moslem and negro. No large 
principles are invoked, either by the candidates or by Mr Naipaul! 
himself, whose narrative proceeds by concentrating on detail. He: 
is like R. K. Narayan but he has not yet acquired Narayan’s ability’ 
to subordinate detail to a memorable whole. The characters talk 
and intrigue endlessly. Mr Naipaul’s attitude to them is compas-: 
sionate. He is always understandingly on their side and their dialect 
is handled with what looks like precision and love. The book would 
have been better if the author’s own attitude to the election had 
been clearer. Is he as cynical about the working of democracy in 
Trinidad as he appears, or is this detachment a literary mannerism?/ 
There is probably more irony in the book than comes through to 
the uninitiated. 

Samuel Selvon’s contribution to West Indian writing has been 
the demonstration that whole stories, not the dialogue alone, can 
be written in the vernacular. It is not his only style but it is his: 
most striking style. 

When the war did over in Trinidad in nineteen forty-five, it 
had a lot of fellars who leave the forces with plenty money that 
they get demobilized with. Frederick for one never see so much 
money at one time and he start to get on ignorant and spending 
free-sheet. 

This is the beginning of a good story about illegal immigration | 
into Venezuela. Dialect is a fascinating tool but it can also be at 
limiting one. It turns every story into a personal narrative. Success- - 
ful novels have been written in dialect— Catcher in the Rye is as} 
much a dialect novel as anything Mr Selvon will contrive—but they 
are always something of a tour-de-force. Judging by this volume? 
Mr Selvon is keenly aware of the traps that lie in wait for the dialect : 
writer. He shows himself capable of achieving a style which is; 
metropolitan and colloquial without at the same time being straight : 
English—as, for example, in the rhapsody called ‘My Girl and the: 
City’. The best story is ‘Cane is Bitter’, a beautiful handling of a} 
subject that is by no means uniquely West Indian, the young man} 
who has to turn his back on home and family to live in the? 
twentieth century. 


P. H. NEWBY 
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JUNIVERSITIES POETRY ONE. Edited by Bryan A. Reed and R. Bryan 
| Tyson. (Keele. 3s. 6d.) ed 
THE GREEN HEART by Brenda Chamberlain. (Oxford University 
_ Press. 12s. 6d.) 

THE TALKING SKULL by James Reeves. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 

ED CURSUS IN AUTUMN by John Smith. (Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.) 

HE Duat SITE by Michael Hamburger. (Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
Tos. 6d.) 

ANOTHER SEPTEMBER by Thomas Kinsella. (The Dolmen Press. 
Ios. 6d.) 


From one point of view, Universities Poetry is the most interesting 
of all these books. Its sixty poems, by more than thirty writers, 
from over twenty British universities, are modestly offered less as 
achievement than as a sample of how students interested in poetry 
are thinking and feeling. As such it is a surprise. In the first place, 
the prevailing note is of unassuming caution. Almost no one strives 
to be passionate, rhetorical—or technically ambitious. But in the 
second place, these poems are intelligent rather than intellectual, 
simple rather than complex. Almost none take on the subtle shifting 
of tone, the wide specialist reference, which might have stemmed 
from Pound or Empson. Yeats, Hopkins and Thomas are there, but 
decorously: held in check, one might say, by Auden and perhaps 
Edward Thomas. It is an unexpectedly ‘traditional’ collection. If I 
Were to suggest a phrase for its most recurrent quality, it would 
be ‘tactfully touching’. 

Universities Poetry does much to support a view which grows 
every year more convincing: that that great complex of attitudes and 
emotions which we hint at by the word ‘romantic’ is now (after 
an interruption that largely originated from abroad) quietly re- 
asserting itself. Pound and the early Eliot are coming more and more 
to seem like a splendid extreme in English verse rather than a 
reversion to its centre; and their influence seems to be settling into 
the form of ancillary tact and caution rather than a fundamental 
starting anew. In fact, of the sixty poems here, I can find only three 
in which their influence predominates. 

The best poems in The Green Heart belong to a kind which is 
almost unrepresented in Universities Poetry: that which relies on 
the spectacular image, standing alone, intensely focused; as in these 
words from ‘The Sun Spins Round Me’, spoken by a woman who is 
with child: 

A shining singer walks the sky, 
Breast-burning in the sphere 
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A Cook’s Tour 
Robin Howe 


Well known for her studies of the cookin 
~ of many nations Mrs. Howe, in this 
‘culinary journey by car,’ deals with 
cuisine of France, Italy, Yugoslavia 


le th Greece, Turkey, Syria, the Lebanon, 


ee ta a P Pakher and India. 16 pages of photographs, and 
whimsical chapter headings by Ionicus. 25/ 


Masters of Deceit J. Edgar Hoover 


This ‘Story of Communism in America’, by the director of Washington’s 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, explains the startling facts about the 
major menace of our time, reinforced by many incidents. 25/-: 


Bright Intervals Fohn D. Sheridan 


Another book of humorous essays by ‘that engaging Irishman’ whose 
work has been described as ‘witty, even frivolous, but never second-rate’., 


Drawings by PAUL NOONAN. 12/6 
Almost an Island A novel by Elaine Howis 
Delicate humour salts an always sympathetic and tender appreciation 
of human subtleties in this light-hearted, witty story, whose satire is full 
of richly enjoyable and ironic surprises. I5/- 
Everyman’ s 
Dictionary of Music Eric Blom 


A new revised edition of over 700 pages, of this standard work in Every- - 
man’s Reference Library, in which the compiler has made far-reaching 
corrections and up-to-date additions. 20/- 


The script for the Henry Sherek stage production, first seen at the 1956 | 
Edinburgh Festival. With full stage directions in the text, appendices on 
lighting, furniture, and properties. Frontispiece and music of the songs. || 
Paper covers. 7/6 


COMING NOVEMBER 13 
Classic Major and Minor Eric Blom: 


A collection of the distinguished music critic’s more permanent essays 
on composers and their works, and ‘some other musical ruminations’. |) 
Illustrated with music examples. 25/-: 
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Of elemental fire. O vigilance of God: 
Thou sun-man! darken not, 
But make my steps 
a Faithful on the lion-coloured mountain. 
ere for a moment (in spite of ‘elemental’, striving to say what 
here’ has already said) woman, journey, mountain, and sun whose 
Le-giving power is felt primarily as toil unite compellingly; and the 
lint of something almost like an icon in the lines brings out what 
might be expected of Miss Chamberlain, that her verse is often that 
of the visual artist: ‘. . . drowned sailors/Wearing ropes of pearl 
round green throats/Nod their heads at him from underwater 
forests’. But the results of this are sometimes unfortunate: 
4 Fox and badger slip in a nightmare of Just 
re After hares in whose frog-bulging eyes 
es Is the whiteness of terror. 
If we know this is by a painter, that is because (as my italics hint) 
it seems as if it cannot possibly come from knowing when words 
will pull together, and when they will only rear and kick. 
_ The poems in The Talking Skull belong to another tradition: that 
of a clipped, informal diction, and a structure based upon the 
seemingly slight anecdote or situation brought quietly, steadily into 
focus. Mr Reeves’s affinities are with Norman Cameron (to whom 
the book is dedicated), and Mr Graves; or perhaps, for an occa- 
sional note of subdued moonlight strangeness, Walter de la Mare. 
The poems hardly display any pondered view of life, but they do 
reveal a preoccupation with certain of its characteristic situations: 
the moment of confronting death, for example, or that when youth 
and age recognize each other. In this field, Mr Reeves’s plain words, 
pointed choice of detail, easy controlled rhythms, and crisp sense 
of drama can achieve beautiful success: 
Say who brought murder to the quiet street, 

To read his guilt in their white eyes 

And in the acceleration of their feet: 

Say who brought murder-to the quiet street 

And I will say my name. 

You should look pale 

To hear the bells’ resentful beat 
Tolling, tolling his retreat. 
I hope that, in the future, Mr Reeves will work even more strictly 
in this vein, and skirt the touches of whimsy, and also of vatic 
solemnity (‘This builds the giant city without love/Raises steel 
monuments to men of power’) which sometimes mar his work. The 
best of his poems will have their permanent if modest place. 
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MAX’S NINETIES 
Max Beerbohm 


Forty-six drawings, from the period 1893-1899, most of 
which are reprinted here for the first time. Introduction 
by Osbert Lancaster. 3os 


T. S. ELIOT 
A SYMPOSIUM 


Edited with an introduction by 
NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 
Fifty tributes in honour of his seventieth 
birthday on 26th September 
2IS 


HENRY JAMES 
In the Cage 


A collection of eight stories including In the Cage, Brook- 
smith, The Folly Corner, The Author of Beltraffio, The Altar of the 
Dead, The Figure in the Carpet, Broken Wings, and The Great 
Good Place. With an introduction by Morton Dauwen Zabel. 
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Pictures in the Fire 


An entirely new volume of short stories, 
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Mr Smith has the most spectacular gifts of any of these poets: 


tiene colour, rhythmic invention, energy, vivacity. Lioness and 
Fish is a memorable poem: 
The fish like crystal dazzles the emerald grove; 
The lioness lifts her head like a golden fire; 
Her eyes more bright than lemons yellow above, 

Her glittering teeth sharp as the edge of leaves. ... 
Slow-Burning Autumn has the same, or perhaps a deeper imagina- 
tiveness: 

# Cornelian-bronze the pendent world 
Burns in a haze 
Of thin mist whitely curled 
; Like smoke under the trees: 
But the book is very uneven, because it squanders its author’s 
talents. Mr Smith’s hail of metaphors (the small tits fetch their blue 
sky down; the razors of the wind have shaved the sky; bright ball- 
Dearing rain; rain like threads of cotton; the green leaves were bursts 
of song) remind one, in the end, that metaphors come in poems as 
either fruit, or birds, come on trees: but the former is the better 
way. The author’s liveliness is always a taking quality. What is not 
so, is what he offers when he is beginning to think and argue: 
All’s modern now: the world is ruled 
By science that may not be fooled; 
‘How does a talented author come to offer that broad blunt 
‘summary, that not-right word fooled, that awkward ‘may not’? As 
for the title poem: 
As the worlds spin on through their orbits of space 
turning 
And we move over the face of a green star 
It is not to conquer their shores that should be 
concerning 
Our thoughts, but to conquer ourselves, and that’s a 
far deeper learning. 
Mr Smith’s characteristic felicity — ‘green star’ — shines out here like 
a not very important good deed in a bewilderingly naughty world. 
A poet who combined Mr Smith’s gifts with those of Mr Ham- 
burger might prove formidable indeed: for the latter’s poems display 
a notably sharp intellectual power and forcefulness of idea. Yet in 
some way not easy to define, many of these poems seem in the end 
not to release their full potential. Mr Hamburger recurrently tends 
to yoke very heterogeneous ideas together, and to make his way 
through them with a crisp dexterity which seems to move too 
hastily for the reader. The good idea has gone before it can fill the 
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With over 14,000 new titles 
appearing in a year — an 
average of over 40 every week- 
day—the spare time reader 
would be lost in the jungle 
of literature and near-litera- 
ture if he did not have 
a guide. 

THe Dairy  TELEGRAPH’s 
weekly book feature, with 
reviews by H. D. Ziman, John 
Betjeman, Peter Green. 
Kenneth Young and others, 
supplies a selection and criticism of current works. Among 
the writers who have contributed reviews in recent months 
are Stevie Smith, Margaret Lane, Lord Birkenhead, Bonamy 
Dobrée, C. V. Wedgwood, A. L. Rowse, Anthony Carson 
and Daniel George. Thus, as in so many other ways, THE 
Dairy TELecrapH caters for people of taste and of discrimina- 
tion in the good things of life. 


Che Daily Telegraph 


is the paper you can trust 
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mind; and a curious curtness and fragmentariness often result. Here 
is an example from A Wreath of Thistles: 

And yet I blame that wrenching of the roots, 

His exile into anarchy; and mourn 

The simple craftsman murdered in our streets, 

Whose ultimate song was of a king’s return— 

"4 Who, caught in wires he once had helped to twist, 

- Forgot the password and was judas-kissed 

It is a poetry which is hopping and jumping on, rather than moving 
organically. 

Another September is easily the most unusual and distinctive of 
these books; and perhaps the most truly and significantly poetic. 
Where so many poets fail, Mr Kinsella unquestionably succeeds: he 
can write what is not hasty, diagrammatic, or garish, but unfolds 
like a living thing. When he uses a metaphor, it takes shape from 
the whole reality of the poem; it brings a broad, full current of 
eaning that pervades the attention: 

Dreams fled away, this country bedroom, raw 
With the touch of the dawn, wrapped in a minor peace, 
Hears through an open window the garden draw 
Long pitch black breaths— 
Even in that scrap, the living quality of imagination is clear. So too 
are the leisured, sensitive rhythms, threading their way into the ideas 
of the poem even as they give those ideas their embodiment. 
= JOHN HOLLOWAY 
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_AN AGE oF FicTIon by Germaine Brée and Margaret Guiton. (Chatto 
& Windus. 25s.) 


This book is bound to incur valid criticism for a certain ambiguity 
of purpose. Does it aim at being ‘an indispensable text-book on the 
twentieth-century French novel’ or a study of the more significant 
figures and trends? at charting the whole ground or exploring the 
peaks? If the former, too few names are included; if the latter, too 
many. But if one can allow for the hybrid character of the book, and 
subdue annoyance at finding one’s favourite novelist ignored where- 
as M..Un Tel gets a dozen pages, there is a great deal to be gained 
from this serious, lucid and dispassionate discussion of the leading 
French novelists of our time. 

The great importance of these novelists is due to the way in which, 
like the recusant poets of the nineteenth century, they rebelled 
against the false values, the conventions of social life and thought 
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Modern Verse 
in English 
1900-1950 


Edited, with critical introductions 
on British and American poetry, 
by DAVID CECIL and ALLEN 
TATE. This anthology gives, for 
the first time, a complete picture of 
the poetry written on both sides of 
the Atlantic in this century. No 
other book of comparable range is 
available. (704 pages, 25s.) 


The most significant writings from 
the Nouvelle Revue Francaise. The 
collection is edited by JUSTIN 
O’BRIEN and contains essays by 
some of the most important French 
writers of this century, none of 
which has previously appeared in 
English. (20 November, 28s.) 


A Toy Epic 


EMYR HUMPHREYS’ delightful 
new novel about three boys growing 
up together “in one of the four 
corners of Wales”. Each takes up 
the story in turn and between them 
they create an image of their world 
—fresh, newly-discovered, perpetu- 
ally changing like the colours of a 
spring sky. (20 November, 12s. 6d.) 


Greeks 


What the Greeks were, did, 
thought, created and inspired, 
and how they still influence us 
today. ‘Admirable and 
entertaining’ Observer. Coloured 
pictures on every page. 12s 6d 


GRANT and POTTINGER 


Scotland 
before History 


An essay in collaboration 
between author and artist. 
‘Compulsory reading for every 
serious minded person interested 
in the past of Britain.” 

Glyn Daniel I5s 


PIGGOTT and HENDERSON 


A History 
of Medicine 


A revised edition of this standard 
work, with added material on 
herbals, witches, mesmerism 


j and the history of nursing. 


72 plates 42s 
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| and literature, and sought (as the authors of this book show) each 
‘to discover his personal conception of reality and hence his per- 
sonal conception of the novel form’; due, too, to the remarkable 
blend of intelligence and sensitivity which they brought to this task 
—surely in the best tradition of the French psychological novel. 
Consciousness is their keynote: conscious experiment as an instru- 
_ment for probing the nature of man, the meaning of life: the con- 
scious assimilation of experience in every sphere, an awareness that 
does not numb but rather intensifies imagination and feeling. 

Gide and Proust are conspicuous examples; they usher in the new 
Age of Fiction, and we find here an admirable introduction to these 
two rich and complex minds. The authors, following the baffling 
mazes of Gide’s thought from soties and récits to Les Faux- 
Monnayeurs, offer a clue—Gide’s concern ‘with growth, which is a 
sign of life, and with equilibrium, which is a form of duration’ 
and above all with that ‘inner principle of integrity and harmony 
that gives form through slow growth, as opposed to intellectual for- 
mulas that impose a pattern from outside’. As to Proust, in an illu- 
Minating analysis they pay tribute to his ‘nearly desperate... . 
struggle to disengage from the labyrinths of subjective conscious- 
ness the objective, fundamentally optimistic, courageous and human 
vision his novel embodies’. 

Malraux once criticized Proust for ‘valeurs humaines insuffi- 
santes’. Such a reproach tells us more, perhaps, about Malraux’s aims 
than about Proust’s achievement, and is particularly curious in the 
light of Malraux’s later development. But it could certainly not be 
levelled at the writers grouped here under the sadly ironic heading 
‘Brave New World’. From Romains the Unanimist to Aragon the 
Marxist these novelists, moved by a strong social sense, look outward 
again, trying to see man as part of history, the individual as part of 
the community. If they are not wholly successful, because the chaos 
of the world proved too much for them—and because they were 
none of them Tolstoys and the family saga is all too liable to prove a 
tedious genre—nevertheless their aim is one with which a later 
generation can feel sympathy; and they scarcely deserve to have 
so savage a companion as Aymé by way of Epilogue. 

After this brief excursion among the Men of Good Will we come 
next to the creators of ‘Private Worlds’, moralists and mystics, 
Catholic or pagan. This chapter, despite the acuteness of particular 
analyses (e.g. of Mauriac), leaves one with a sense of irritation, first 
because of its inevitable scrappiness, secondly because the authors’ 
plan of summarizing the plots of novels is no good when mechani- 
cally applied to such novelists as Giono and Bosco, whose plots are 
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absurd and whose sig@ificance lies in the poetic intensity of their 
writing. The same feeling recurs when one turns to the ‘Escapes and 
escapades’ of the Surrealists and of Cocteau, Giraudoux, Queneau. 
There is here a shrewd discussion of Cocteau, the ‘modern Daedalus’ 
whose ‘exciting new airborne vehicle’ is limited by ‘an incapacity to 
the poetic vision into the enlarged and more complex realm of 
adult consciousness’. But I feel that Giraudoux, for all his charm, is 
not a weighty enough figure to warrant the fifteen pages he is 
allotted (nearly as much as Proust). There follows in grim contrast, 
and almost by way of warning, the nightmare vision of Céline, the 
fascist-to-be. 

_ And then ‘Return to Man’, a study of the writers who have lately 
dominated the literary scene, the generation of the Resistance: Mal- 
raux, Sartre, Camus, ‘committed’ up to the hilt in politics, philo- 
sophy and criticism, poles apart from the dedicated novelist of a less 
anguished age and yet fully as conscious and as serious in their art. 
fam unfamiliar with and a bit suspicious of the ‘Knight-errant’ Saint- 
Exupéry; but I found the analysis of the other three fascinating. We 
yvatch Malraux move from a mystique of Revolution to a mystique 
of Art, Sartre from the out-and-out nihilism of La Nausée to the des- 
perate ‘search for a tangible identity . . . through one’s relations with 
other people or through political commitment’; we see Camus as 
one who, with a religious attitude towards life, yet rejects the con- 
solations of faith, who in contrast to Malraux sees the significance 
of life in its ‘occasional moments of earthly happiness’ rather than in 
the ‘intellectual and moral struggle against the existing structure of 
the universe’, and who believes, in the words of La Peste, that ‘there 
is more to admire than to despise in men’. 

What next? The concluding chapter offers a few pointers, a few 
hesitant suggestions; but the contemporary scene is chaotic, and in 
any case forecasting is not within the authors’ chosen scope. Indeed, 
only conscientiousness can have made them add this epilogue, which 
is rather an anti-limax after the sensitive discussion of Camus. 

On the whole, they have done a difficult task well, with a mini- 
mum of abstract generalization and with a constant sense of the 
pressure of history and the changing climate of thought; and if the 
writing is at times ungainly, the material so compressed as to be 
somewhat indigestible, yet they make their impact through sheer 


intelligence and dogged honesty. 
JEAN STEWART 
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Notes About Our Authors 


: i 
LETTICE COOPER, herself a novelist, reviewed novels regularly in The Yor 
shire Post from 1947-57. She has since contributed some reviews of fictiot 
to The Listener. ‘ 


FRANK KERMODE, born 1919, is Professor of English Literature in the Unive 
sity of Manchester. He was formerly lecturer at Reading. He is the author 
Romantic Image (1957); sequel in preparation. 

ANTHONY QUINTON has been teaching philosophy at Oxford since 194 
at All Souls until 1955 and at New College since then. An addicted rea 
of novels, he has broadcast about them and reviewed them in The Londoi 
Magazine and other periodicals. 


MAURICE CRANSTON reviews novels for The Bookman and has also re 
viewed them for The Listener. 


New Poems— 1959: The PEN’s Eighth Anthology of Contemporary Poetry, wili 
be published next year by Messrs Michael Joseph. Contributions can now be 
submitted for consideration by the Editors (Anthony Cronin, Jon Silkin ana 
Terence Tiller), PEN, 62 Glebe Place, SW3, each poet being limited to subi 
mitting three poems. Closing date is October 31, 1958. 
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